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New Arithmetics 


FOR ALL GRADES 


Appletons’ First Lessons in Arithmetic, 36 cents 
' f One of Appletons’ Standard Series. 
‘Pupils attending to the agreeable methods pursued in 
these lessons cannot fail to quickly learn to reckon rapidly 
and accurately,”—New York OBSERVER. 


Bailey’s American Mental Arithmetic, 35 cents 
A new advanced drill book. 
“We commend this volume to the teachers of the land.” 
— PRESBYTERIAN. 


Milne’s Standard Arithmetic, 65 cents 
Philosophical, original, progressive, thoroughly modern, 
“Everything that modern experience has discovered to sim- 
plify processes of calculation has been put into practice in 
these pages, and a preference has been given to dusiness 

methods.””—Boston EVENING Express. 


AMERICAN STANDARDS 


White’s Ray’s 
Appletons’ Fish’s Harper’s 
Ficklin’s Davis’s 


We publish also Number Tablets, Cards, 
Blanks for Seat Work, Test Problems, 
and other aids to the study of Arithme- 
tic, all described in the Arithmetic Sec- 
tion of our Descriptive List which is 
sent free on request. 
Books sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


first supply. “Educational Bulletin” 
pondence cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Specially favorable terms for 
of new books free. Corres- 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 
CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA | 


Sua Prints in Sky fae Fal By IRENE 
E. Jer — f= <0 “Ina ST Conny 
“Nature’s’ Hallel jujah,” ear’s 

k ,” * Message 0} of the Blue. bird, a 

ae Bunch of Violets,” From an old Love- 
Letter,” ete. Over thirty illustrations, en 
graved on seeed, Gooemn mpanied by 


selections nd prose. 
cones design. a Binet 18xit 1-4 inches, 
Tpe ) Fallow Field. Poem by Jui C. R. 
Illustrated with reproductions of 
1 sketches, x ~ ae ma De Lacy 
Steele, containing 25 drawings, prin —< 
Oblong 


fine cut xll inches. 
quarto, Fath gilt: gilt }, $3.00. 


The New Botoct Counsry. ae and 
illustratio. CLirton Jon Con- 
Se Fe over one panies views ot New 

- 7 scenery 


ife. Size 7i¢xll 

Full gilt, citedecs. 62 $2.50. " 

ur “Little Friends. A Series of Portraits 

of Children. Hal . ae roductions from 

life. Collected y AY einrichs. White 
leatherette, gold t tle,” boxed, $2.00. 

The Maud Humphrey Ivorines. The 

full line, 2 titles, of Lee and Shepard’s [l- 


phrey. Printed in delicate colors on imi- 
tation ivory. Gilt edges, boxed, $1.25 each. 

The Royal Favorites. Eight illustra- 
tive hymns, printed on peat? se at 
the niversity Press, Cambri and 
bound in a very attractive wr, imitation 
leather back and corners, with decorative 
designs on front and back covers, #0 cents 


ae NILES. 


¥ Neighbor Jackwood.” 
righthopes,” etc. 
The Fortunes of Toby Trafferd. J. 
T. Trowbridge. ery Cloth, $1.25. 


By the ee 


The Conways. (A book for girls.) ) BE 
ry w. stems, Author of “ Pards. 
A Queer Fam The Little Millers.” 


All Around the ‘Year 1893. Entirely 
new design in colors 1s J. PAULINE SUNTER 
Printed on sear? card! ourd, sft edges, 
witb chain oe 4. - e, 444 x5ig 
inches. Boxed 

Quabbin. Sketches ise a Small Town with 
Outlooks upon Puritan Life. By Francis 





Presents and Prizes to Pupils and Teachers 


Lee and Shepard’s New Books. 


x Dusenwoce, iD. siiere of Handbook 


lish Litera ” 
at of Himself.” rete. Fully y iitusteated.. 
Cloth $1.75. 


q “ed an gd fe acters rr end 


cere, 
“The Teacher's Dream,” “Be 

ginning Linesary Culture in "the Ohio 

alley, + ny $1.50. 


Life of OUormes Daniel pion ot Mon 


rmany. 
ments of * n Louise, MVictories 
Walhalia,” “ Albert ad - 
t @ " ete. By Ep\an 
author of “Gi from the Field of 
Art,” editor of “ Michael A "s 
etc. With ~~ and half-tone — 
a4 of sculptor’s principal works 

10! 


JUVENILES. 


Ingersoll Lockwood’s Wonder Books. 


Baren Trumps’ Marvellous Under- 
groun earney, 5 By INGERSOLL LOcK- 
woop, author of “ m Trump and His 
Wonderful Dog Bu “Slant Fpoab and 
His Talking Raven Sbib “4 ain Pop: 
Ikop on the Shores of ‘Bubb eland,” 26 
Paul page illustrations by Charles Howard 
Johnson. Original cover designs. Cloth, 
$2.00. 
Two New “ Optic” Volumes. 
Fi hele fer the Right. Pad OLIVER 
Ort fu strated. cloth, ¢i 
ibews is the fifth volume 0: 
The Blue and the Gray Series. 1! 
lustrated. Cloth, volume. $1.80. 
* Taken b the ‘On the Stock 
ade.” ithin ‘bel ‘8s Lines.” 
*“ Stand by the Vales. " “ bighting for the 
Right.” 
A ve Youn Knight- Braue. 
flius trated. Cloth, $1.25. 
yd is the third volume of the 


By OLIVER 


AllL-Ov eor-the Werld Series. OLIVER 
OPTIc. strated. ‘Cloth, volume, 
$1 2. «, ‘Missing. Million.” ‘A Million 


1 at Sixteen. ‘A Soune Knight Er- 
nt.” 








Any of the above sent by mail upon receipt of price. 
logaes of our publications mailed free. Usual discount to teachers. 


Complete cata- 


| LEE and SHEPARD, Publishers, 10 Milk St., Boston. 
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UNEQUALED FOR SMOOTH, TOUGH AND DURABLE POINTS. 


You are obliged to use lead pencils, why not use the best—those having smooth, tough 


and durable points ? 


Those who have made a practice of using Dixon’s “American 


Graphite” pencils declare that they are by all odds the most economical pencils as well as the 


best. 
for samples worth double the money. 


If you are not familiar with them mention N. Y. ScHoot JourNAL and send 16 cents 





JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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ANDREWS MFC. CO. 





Globes, Blackboards, Maps, Tellurians, 
harts, Orreries, 
Andrews’ Dustless Crayons and Erasers, 
A, H. ANDREWS & Co., 


76 Fifth Ave., New York, 
215 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


SEE OUR SPECIAL CASH OFFER. 













No. 225, Four feet long, $20. 

No. 226, Four feet six ins. long, $23.8 

No. 227, Five feet long, $26. 

Same without Curtain To 12.50 
$13.25, $14. »s : 
American Desk & Seating Co., 

270 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL 


Alfred L. Robbins Co., 


Successors to Science Depart- 

meut, National School Furn 

ishing Co., (Established 1871.) 

179 & 181 Lake Street, 

H CHICAGO. 

Makers of High-Grade Science 
Apparatus for Schools and 
Colleges. 





K valveless Air Pumps, r 

Double Acting Static Electrical 

Machines, School Dynamos, 
Solar Microscopes, 

Electrical Test Instruments 

and Modern Educa- 
tional Appliances of 
all kinds 





Catalogue and SPECIAL 
Net Prices on any thing 
required in your work. 


Mention THe Scuoor Journat, 


LECTURERS 


And all using the OPTICAL LANTEFN 


should be aware that with our 


MULTIFOCAL ATTACHMENT 


they require but one medium power objective to 
make any size picture required, at any. dis- 
tance from the screen. . 


Satisf/a tion guaranteed, Send for circular to 


J. W. QUEEN & CO.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


PLAYS.-PLAY 


Amateur Theatricals, Tem- 
perance Plays, Drawing-Room Plars. 
Fairy Plays, Ethiopian Plays, Guide Books, Speakers, 
Pantomimes, Charades, Jarley’s Wax Works, Burnt 
Cork, Theatrical Face Preparations, Wigs. Beards, 
Moustaches, and Paper Scenery. New Catalogues, 
po ay mane poveies full description and 
ices _sen ! ! 
T. H. FRENCH, 28 West 23d St., N. Y. 















BLACKBOARDS 
CRAYONS 
ERASERS 


CHARTS 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 
UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


74 FIFTH AVENUE 


SIDNEY OHIO 


307-309 WABASH AVE. 





Eee” 


Philosophical, Electrical 
axp Chemical Apparatus, 


Pr \ Place Your 
Orders 
Now. 









Send for Con- 
densed Cata- 
logue 219. 





i ~ 


OPTICAL LANTERNS. 


Oil, Lime or Electric Light; 
Single, Double or Triple. 
Scientitic Attachments. Art 
and Educational Views. 


- B. COLT & CO., 
16 Beekman St..N.Y. 189 La Salle St., Chicago, Ii. 


Manufacturers, Photo 


—i 
ep and Slide Colorers. 
Cata 


ogues free. 
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ELECT 


|.P. FRINK 


RIC LIGHT 


PEARL.*ST 








SCHOOL & KINDERGARTEN FURNITURE. 


All Kindergarten Gifts and Occupations. A 
full line of Primary Aids. The most complete 
assortment, of Globes, Maps, and Geographical 
Apparatus to be found on this continent. All Edu- 
cational Appliances needed in the different de- 
> from the Nursery to the College. Send 
or Catalogue, 


J. L. HAMMETT, 


352 Washington Street, Boston. 








_ BULLOCK. & CRENSHAW, 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
PURE CHEMICALS, 


For Colleges and Schools. 
_ E2"TLLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUES 
urnished or. application 


The 
Simplex Printer 


A new invention for duplicating 
copies ‘of writings or drawings. 











Fram an original, on ordinary paper With 
any pen, 100 Copies can be made. 50 
copies of typewriter manuscripts produced 
in 15 minutes. Send for circulars and sam- 
ples) AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CO., 


20 VESEY ST., NEw York, 





Musical, far sounding, and higbly satis- 
factory Bells for schools, Churches, &. 


WESF Rot, fOr. “Ts26°" 


Description and prices on application 





The finest quality of Bells for Churches, 

Chimes,Schools,ete. Fully warranted. 

Write for Catalogue and Prices. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


The VAN DOZEN & TIFT CO., Cincinnati, 0. 





ryant & Stratton Business College, Chicago. 


BUSINESS COURSE, ENGLISH COURSE, SHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING. 
Magnificent Illustrated Catalogue FREE. Address, 7 WAsHINGTON St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


LARCEST BUSINESS COLLECE IN THE WORLD! 


Can Visit the World’s Fair Grounds Saturdays without interfering with studies. 





PAID 


IN PRIZES FOR POEMS ON ESTERBROOK’S STEEL PENS. 





rc) 4 of 50, - 


CONDITIONS :—Competitors to remit $1.00, 
exceed 24 lines. Lines not to average over 8 words., 
after. Send for circulars, 


$200.00 


200.00 | 30 of 10, - 


12 of $25, - $300.00 oa PRIZES, Amounting 
300.00 


for which they will receive full value in a gross of the new Poet’s Pen and Poet's Penholder. Poems not to 
Write poem on separate sheet from letter, and before Jan. 1, 1893. Awards made by competent judges sooa 


to $1000.00. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John Street, New York. 
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TWO CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY PLEASURE TOURS 


ae ee 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 


— AND — 


OLD POINT COPFORT, VA. 


Tendered by the Pennsylyania Railroad Company to the Teachers and their friends of New 
York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, Hoboken, and vicinity. 


LEAVING NEW YORK FOR WASHINGTON, | LEAVING NEW YORK FOR 
THURSDAY, DEC. 29, 1892. | OLD POINT COMFORT, YA. 


AT 11 A.M. 
R { TUESDAY DEC. 27, 1892. 
x q 2 t i t Broad 
ate, $13.50) See mae AT 8 AM., 


$13.00 (Not including the above). Rate, $18.00. 
Returning Saturday, December 31, 1892. Returning Friday, December 30, 1892. 


HOME FOR NEW YEAR'S DAY. 


(Including Dinner going and 


BOOKING OFFICES FOR TOURS: 


Ticket Orrices, Pennsytvania_ RaiLtroap Company, 849 Broadway, near 14th Street; 1 Astor House; 
113 Broadway; 261 Broadway; 1323 Broadway; 435 Broadway; 944 Broadway; 134 East 125th Street; Cort- 
landt and Desbrosses Street Ferries, New York. 

Ticket Orrice PennsytvaniA RatLroap Company, 860 Fulton Street, cor. Clinton Avenue; Ticket 
Office Brooklyn Annex, adjoining Fulton Ferry, terminus of street-car lines and elevated railroads, office 







































Ty, 
| open from 6.30 A.M. until rz.00 P.M. daily; 4 Coast Street, Brooklyn; and 98 Broadway, Brooklyn, E.D.; 
’ F d p M hi | 75 ae — ~—— . » . : eeeRy- ~ si 
} ICKET FFICES, ENNSYLVANIA AILROAD ASSENGER STATION at ersey ity, Newark, New runswick, 
Barnes oot all ower ac Inery. Elizabeth, Trenton, and 789 Broad Street, Newark. - 
Lathes for wood 
i f and meal work. 
its = — Sowa om For Itineraries, Circulirs, and full particulars apply to 
TA, Specially adap- ? 
o—— ted for use in = W. N. BURCHARD, Beoking Agent, 849 Broadway, New Yok. 
, ISTRIAL an y : 
8, seeuten, Sasmntamaee | H, M.. HAINES, Booking Agent, 860 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
Special prices to Educational In- 
,, Cygne and price J. R. WOOD, GEO. W. BOYD, 
ist free by mail. 
(BB W. &. & JOHN BARNES CO., General Passenger Agent. Asst. Gen. Passenger Agent. 
-_ $l Ruby Street. ROCKFORD, ILL. 
“ONE PIECE” BOOK COVER N 
Ee Ee 
(Paten'ed 1892.) | S 
| A perfect book cover in one piece. Adjust- 
ing able to all sizes of school books without cut- | s 
ting. No joints on back or sides to come 
gs. ¢ ‘ “ a 
apart. Send for samples. | 
PRICES, POSTPAID, PER DOZE. PER Too, 
No.1. Fits 16moto8vo, - - (25 1,50 
“2. “ large 8vo, and Small 
Geographies. - - .35 2.50 
> “3. “ gto, and Large Geo- | 
graphies, - - - ,50 3.50 | 
mre saamao ATTACHMENT 
59 Fifth Avenue, near 13th St. | 
With | 
School Books of all kinds. Maps, Charts, Black | ? 
Za Boards and School Supplies. BY WHICH MANIFOLDING IS MADE EASY 
l ° 
am- 
No Argument now left for 
= Pa Competitors to Attack 
RK, = 
= Vj is {f, The Hammond, 
”Y . 
_ —The name and address of every Supt., Principal‘ 
Teacher, and Schoo! officer 1msthe United States 
shed and Canada who is iaterested to have the pupils 
6. under his or her care write well and fluently, 
tion and interested to help teacher; teach writing . . 
= CORRECTLY, or with due regard to move- 
ment. Kindly send me your name and address 
, Pat of work to foliow tn writing, and the out : 
lan of work to toliow in writing,—an - or 
line ot'e Gakic by studying which any earnest Send for Description. 
teacher can qualify in from one to three months 
0. to teach writing successfully in »ny grade of 
public or private schools. The best help ever 
| enc nee SaS "THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 
0. 
: 4477449 East 52nd Street, New York. 
D! eg RLES D SILVER & SONS No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
fap Teacher of Penmanship, Public Schools, CHA e ' PUBLISHERS OF 
HARTFORD, CONN. INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. : 
anes Sata eie e eeiae cette Salgsately in tae pea ae none ane on 
ing TO LET Virgie ) Ady orace, Ctcero, Sallust, uid Juvenal Livy, Homer’s Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and 
‘ Phark's Pract and pA——— Latin Grammar: adapted to the Interlinear Series of classics, and to 
ot to x desirable Room with Board for Lady Teacher all other systems. Price to teachers. 91.5. 2 . : Hi , Lord’s School His- 
soon Private family of two adults. Cad/or address Sargent’s s French a v4 Frost mertoan Speake 
k. . ‘iw: Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


Mrs. M. F. WEST, 633 E. 135 S.., N. Y¥- 
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and many of the best educators in the worl 
application to us. rug ists, or by mail ($1) from 56 W. 2sth St., New York. 
Also Cros y’s Cold and Catarrh Cure, Price 50 cents. 


The formula accompanies each package. Pam 
None genuine without a signature (~ 


ee 


The weary brain requires some nerve-sustaining element as food.” —HERBERT SPENCER. 


CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


It is not a “ patent medicine,” but a food to the brain and nerves increasing activity and vital force, pr 
prostrating debility. For the relief of brain weariness, nervous exhaustion, impaired vitality, sleeplessness, lasai- 
tude, night sweats, consumption, and to restore and sustain vigorous mental and physical 
health, there is no — of equal value. For thirty years endorsed by leading ph ysicians G 





let free on 


Payable in postage stamps. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 


HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD, 


His Celebrated Numbers, 


303, 404, GO4E.F., 35!, GOIE.F., 170, 


and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889. 
JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


REMINGTON 


Standard 





Typewriter, 
1892 Model. 





Teaches Neatness, For Superiority of Design, Excellence of Workmanship, Great Simplicity, 
are Durability, Easy Manipulation, the Remington is not only Unsurpassed, but 
’ 


Unapproached. 
Accuracy, 


With the aid of a Remington Typewriter, a machine that can be operated 4 


Observation. at sight by any child whe can read, the study of English composition is much | 
facilitated. ” The manipulation of. — es on to the Fp s love of 
s motion, rir.ters ¢ h 
Reveals Errors te Se fe om — are proverbially good spellers, so pupils who write in 
Spelling, 
Grammar, SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
Punctuation, WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
Capitalization. : 327 Broadway, New York. 





CLASS Rivcs, _ in GOLD OR SILVER 


as mementoes of pleasant school associations. 
PINS FOR SOCIETIES and FRATERNITIES. 

FLAGS FOR CLASSES IN UNIVERSITIES 

F . 

K BADGES AND MEDALS for Awards, from *°*°SchoctBonra” 

E.R. STOCKWELL, Manufacturer, {9 John Street, NewYork 


Youne Lapies’ Seminary, Freehold, N. J., 
Mr. E. R. STOCKWELL :—The class pins mgde by you for us were sists in 
every way and we will gladly recommend you—Class of 1892. 


AND STEREOPTICONS 


afford the best and cheapest means ofobject teaching for 
Colleges, Schoola, and Sunday Schools. Our as 
sortment of Views, F ersomeres Art, Scrence, eee 
me Amusement ani Parlor Entertainment, etc age Be 

be found Pry iastrestive. or amusing. Q° Ohurch Entertainments, Public Ex tbl. 
ite; PAY WELL. 
ed gioco 

-ers, and ship to all parts of the world. Ifyou 

— mores for pleasure, or Public TSabibitions, 

















OF A very profitable business for 
oties with small capital. eare 
= Foe largest manufacturers and deal- 


MCALLISTER; the opis, 








paper, and send for our c 7 
w | 


Lyspepsia 


Dr. T. H. Andrews, Jefferson 
Medical College, Philadelphia, says of 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 


“Wonderful remedy which gave me 
most gratifying results in the worst forms 
of dyspepsia.” 








It reaches various forms of 
Dyspepsia that no other medi- 
cine seems to touch, assisting 
the weakened stomach, and 
making the process of digestion 
natural and easy, 

Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works,Providence,R.| 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 


For sale by all Druggists. 








“‘ Reading maketh a ready man, 
Writing maketh an exact man.” 





on Two Thousand 
CALIGRAPHS 


Now in Use in our Schools, 


Making the young ready and exact in spelling, pune 
tuating and phrasing. 


USE THE CALIGRAPH 


| and increase your exactitude many y fold 
Manufactured by 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE C0. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





Lehigh Blackboard Cloth TEE Blackboard 


76 Fifth Avenue, New 
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young man of superior ability. “ Be- 
cause I am happy in teaching,” was 
the reply. It is a mystery to many 
persons why men of evidently super- 
ior mind teach or preach instead of 
making money, as it seems they might. 

There is a reason for this and it has been well stated 
by John Boyle O’Reilly : “ My experience of life makes 
me sure of one truth, which I do not try to explain: 
that the sweetest happiness we ever know, the very 
wine of human life, comes not from love, but from sac- 
rifice—from the effort to make. others happy. This is 
as true to me as that my flesh will burn if I touch red- 
hot metal.” 





> 
It is plain to all readers that the war which was waged 


against the public schools by the Catholic priests, (for it 
was not by the Catholic laity) is now over. The Pope, 
through his representative in this country, with sound 
sense recognizes the public school as a most valuable 
and beneficent institution. It is seen that there must 
be hundreds of thousands of children of Catholic parents 
who cannot attend a parochial school because none ex- 
ists in their locality ; such are advised to attend public 
schools. The Pope deserves high praise for his sound 
sense, and for saying in effect, “Get an education at all 
hazards, with religion if possible ; but at all events get 
an education.” 


> 

One of these days there will be an overhauling of the 
educational ship to see what sort of timber the boards 
of education are made of. In Ohio one board has mem- 
bers that set dogs and cocks to fighting! The time has 
not come yet, but by-and-by the interests of the children 
will be seen to demand that the best men be on the 
school boards. A case is noted where a member used 
to come drunk into the school ! 


a 

If any one did not believe before he must believe now 
in the general need of education. Men representing 
the carpenters, plumbers, etc., meet and what do they 
do? Dothey propose some way to improve carpentry 
or plumbing? Not at all. Such a thing has not hap- 
pened at a meeting of laboring men yet. They meet to 
devise some way to employ force for advancing their in- 
terests. They do not seem to know that it is brain 
labor that rules the world ; muscular labor is passing 
into the hands of the steam engine. Give the laboring 
man an education and he will be no striker. It isa 
wonder that these strikers do not see that the road to 


better things lies through the school-house. 
> 


A subscriber in Ohio says: “We ought to have upheld the 


Detroit board of education because they tried to keep the 


Catholics from getting places as teachers.” But why 
should not a Catholic teach? We take the broad 
ground that anyone who secures a certificate of fitness 
should not be questioned as to his or her religion. 
The Detroit board should have said:;* We will employ no 
teacher who does not have a life diploma.” For that 
matter, all cities should do this. 
aa) 

There is a tendency towards deterioration in the keep- 
ing of holidays. The teacher should instruct the child- 
ren in the true meaning of Christmas, Thanksgiving, 
Independence day, and Washington s birthday. Quite a 
number of schools kept the Thanksgiving idea alive by 
having pupils tell in essays what they had to be thank- 
ful for. Christmas should be known to the children as 
the day when the world really began to go upward. It 
is certainly celebrated with increasirg importance every 
year. New Year’s day is destined to sink; it was un- 
doubtedly celebrated to aid in keeping track of the 
calendar in ignorant times, so that laboring men would 
know when the term of service expired. 

ee) 

The civil authorities in New Haven have done a good 
thing in arresting students and fining them for disorder 
at the theater. There has been toogmuch overlooking 
the misdoings of students because they were students ; 
a student should behave better than other young men, 
Why should a young man who has had the advantages of 
several years in the preparatory school go unpunished 
for throwing a torpedo among a collection of people, 
and a young carpenter or clerk be summarily dealt 
with? It should be the other way. 

> 

There is an attempt being made to involve the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations in the athletic craze. For 
them to play base-ball or other games for the p urpose 
of physical development is well enough, but to follow 
the colleges and take in money at the gate, to make 
efforts to outdo others in order to be talked of, to place 
themselves before the community as a swift horse 
would be, is unworthy ; such things demoralize. A cap- 
tain of a steamboat when appealed to for better order 
replied : “I’ve got a base-ball club on board ; they are 
the worst [I have to deal with. I am always sorry to 
have them.” This means something. 

a 
A letter from a well meaning friend says: “I am glad 
THE JouRNAL takes no notice of the quarrels going on 
up here, etc.” THE JouRNAL is dedicated tothe high- 
est work that can possibly be done by an educational 
paper—that of pouring all the light possible on the 
transcendentally important work of education. It would 
be wandering wildly out of its way, if it answered abuse 
by abuse. The kingdom of education is not to be 
gained by such means. The question that is above all 


other questions is, How shall we make educational ad- 
vancement ? 
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Suggestions for the School-Room. 


THE TEACHER’S MANNERS, 


1. The teacher should strive to have dignified, gen- 
tlemanly, and easy manners. 

2. The teacher should be enthusiastic and energetic; 
thus he will lead his pupils to feel they are engaged in 
an important work. 

3. The teacher should avoid seeming cold and unin- 
terested: yet he must not be excitable, nervous, and 
fretful. The words “ively interest describe what is needed. 

4. The teacher should not laugh at the mistakes of 
his pupils or ridicule them because they are ignorant. 
He must never allow a pupil with a defect to feel that 
he is thereby lowered in the estimation of his teacher. 


CLASS METHOD. 


5. The teacher's way should be one that will stimulate 
inquiry ; if he is not able to answer the questions that 
may thus be elicited, let him be willing to own this. 

6. The teacher should not be too ready to offer to help 
a pupil out of a difficulty. The recitation is for the pur- 
pose of causing the pupil to think ; to prevent his doing 
this is almost a crime. 


7. While there must be method and system in the- 


class, this is only a means to an end; there is sucha 
thing as too much “red tape”’ in school. 

8. The pupil must look torward to the recitation with 
pleasure ; 1t is a sort of field for brain athletics. 


THE TEACHER’S PERSONALITY. 


g. The teacher should cultivate the tones of the voice ; 
as he uses his voice so much, it is important that its 
sound be a pleasing one. 

1o. The teacher should be pleasant and affable in his 
bearing towards pupils; they insensibly take him for a 
model in manners. 

11. The teacher must have a manner that will encour- 
age the timid. These always exist; they appreciate every 
encouragement they get. 

12. The teacher should remember he is read like a 
look ; he will, therefore, not pick his teeth or nose, or 
lean up against the side of the door, or do the many 
things the uncultivated do. 


CLASS MANNERS. 


13. It isbest for the teacher to stand, especially if the 
class is large; but this is subject to physical strength 
of course. 

14. His aim must be to manage so as to keep all in 
the class interested and busy in profitable work; then 
is the time when the pupil Aas him. 

15. The test is interest; the method of recitation 
should be charged the moment the interest begins to 
flag, even if the teacher feels that they ought to be in- 
terested. 

16. The teacher should not take up the theme as if 
it was an old story to him ; or as if the work was a pre- 
paratory one. 


CLASS HABITS, 


17. The teacher should be prompt in calling and dis- 
missing classes ; his pupils will get to feel that he is reli- 
able if he stops in the midst of a sentence because the 
time has expired. 

18. The teacher should show by his manner that his 
mind is upon the answers the pupils give; that he 
follows the train of thought. 

19. The teacher must show himself independent of 
the book—that is in most things. 

20. The teacher must aim to reach the lower half of 
the class; he must not let two or three of the best do 
the reciting. 

21. The teacher should take a position that will en- 
able him to keep all of his pupils in sight; to give his 
attention to oae pupil at the blackboard is to tempt the 
rest to mischief, 

22. The teacher should govern his temper. To scold 
a class is sure to produce bad feeling and disorder. 

23. The time of the recitation is not to be taken up in 
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reprimanding pupils. A simple shake of the head is all 
that the time will allow; the rest have claims. 

24. The teacher should be watchful that his pupils 
use correct speech; not that he should take up the time 
of an arithmetic class to demand reasons for using a 
plural verb witha singular subject, but that he may know 
the faults of the class in language. 

25. The teacher’s own language should be well chosen 
and correct. The blind cannot lead the blind. 


THE MOVING PURPOSE, 


26. No pupil is satisfied until he has found out the 
kind of man the teacher is; let this be borne in mind, 
He must, therefore, daily strive to have pure and high 
purposes. 

27. Few pupils really advance unless the teacher is 
himself advancing. Dr. Arnold puts it: “ All prefer to 
drink from a spring rather than a pond.” 

28. A school without a religious spirit in it has a 
grievous look. No one can object to the silent prayers 
the real teacher puts up for guidance. 

29. If the teacher is animated by a high purpose and 
loves his pupils he cannot but produce lasting im- 
pressions. 


r 
The Two Schools. 


As soon as the human race achieved civilization it 
discovered two things—that some men had a power to 
lift others to higher regions of thought, and that it was 
essential to impart a knowledge of written language 
and computation. These two are not necessarily re- 
lated, and in the early days they were wholly separate. 
Every nation had its “wise men;” there were those 
who, like Socrates and Plato, without fee or reward im- 
parted their conclusions concerning the great.problems 
that thrust themselves forward when men had leisure 
to think. But these men dealt with manuscripts, for the 
problems were too vast for one age to handle alone ; the 
conclusions of preceding generations were sought. 

The idea of teaching writing and computation hada 
commercial basis; it was done to promote the useful- 
ness of the individual. There was no attempt in the 
early days to make learning the alphabet and the digits 
result in an elevated or improved character or mode of 
life. 

As time has gone on, it has been seen that the exist- 
ence of a body of men who shall follow in the footsteps 
of the philosophers, who shall present the problems of 
life to minds in a formative stage, and who shall be able 
to lift youth into the higher regions of thought, is abso- 
lutely necessary. It has cost the world a great expen- 
diture of time and money to find this out, but it may be 
asserted that the civitized nations of the earth are deter- 
mined to provide the means of enlightenment, for the 
on-coming generations; and if there is close scrutiny 
given to the trend of thought it will be seen that more 
is meant than enlightenment—a good deal more. 

The advanced school aims at implanting right think- 
ing and right living. There is another school that aims 
to follow the paths beaten out 2,000 years ago. The 
best example of this to-day un the earth is the Chinese 
nation; the arts of writing and computation are ex- 
tensively taught, and yet human progress and happiness 
are stagnant. The true human foundation was dis- 
covered 3,000 years ago; the Semitic nation had the 
best conception of education as well as of religion: “To 
know wisdom and instruction, to perceive the words of 
understanding—to give to the young man knowledge 
and discretion.” 
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This is in the language of long ago, and it is the ut- 
terance of an oriental mind, and hence it differs im- 
mensely in its statement from what the Western mind 
would say to-day in technical, but well understood 
phrases. 

These two schools of thought are in the field to-day : 
There are those who declare the business of the teacher 
is tocram certain information down the throat of the pu- 
pil ; there are those who conceive the work of the teacher 
to be to direct the pupil in his search for knowledge— 
knowledge that shall form a part of his “life.” (“Take 
fast hold of instruction, for she is thy life.”—Prov. 4-13.) 
The discussions concerning education turn on these 
points. Men differ and join different schools of thought 
somewhat according to their conception of the facts be- 
fore them, but temperament is quite a factor ; the rul- 
ing idea of lifeisanother. One who teaches in order to 
get a living is likely to adopt the Chinese conception of 
education ; one who lives to teach will assuredly choose 
the other. 

One would realize God’s thought of man; the other 
man’s idea of man. One makes quantity the goal; the 
other character—or a normally-built mind. One runs 
its sounding line into motives ; the other into facts. One 
turns to God’s book—the field of nature ; the other be- 
gins with man’s discoveries. One values the child; the 
other what the child has accumulated. One begins as 
the Creator begins, and humbly attempts his work ; the 
other ignores the fact that the Infinite speaks to each 
heart in the universe. 

The Chinese school or the Semitic, which? One who 
has looked over the literature of education for the past 
century with care cannot but conclude the latter is as 
sure to rule, as that religion that originated out of 
Semitic thought is destined to spread from pole to 


pole. 
¥ 
Teaching Music. 


By a NON-PROFESSIONAL TEACHER. 


In the schools of most cities a teacher is employed 
who does nothing but teach music; he has his voice in 
training ; he is not afraid tosinga strain and say, “ Sing 
it like that.” Usually, too, he can sit down at the piano 
and play with readiness ; play and sing at the same time. 
He has an “ear” for music, and can catch any discord- 
ant note and point out where it occurs. He can rouse 
enthusiasm and get all the room to sing ; this means he 
can obtain the confidence of the pupils. 

In ninety-nine school-rooms out of a hundred there is 
no such person to face the pupils. Whatever is done 
has to be done by the teacher who teaches the arithme- 
tic, the reading, and the spelling. He rarely has had 
any musical education, having given his whole time to 
studying and reciting from text-books. He may be able 
to sing—that is, read his part from the score, if the piece 
be an easy one. Thisis the condition of things in most 
of the schools of the country; for such school-rooms 
these articles are written. 


DETERMINE TO DO IT, 


The first step is to determine to teach music in your 
school-room, no matter how bashful you may feel. And 
you must base your determination on the fact that you 
cannot do your duty by your pupils without teaching 
them to sing. In other words, you must put a right 
value on music as a means of mental development. If 
you think a child can be educated and not sing you 
make a great mistake; don’t attempt to correct your 
Creator. Accept the fact that your pupils are to learn 
to sing and that you are to aid them intelligently. 


CULTIVATE YOUR VOICE, 


_Ishall take it for granted that you have not cul- 
tivated your voice as yet and that it is harsh, and that 
when you sing alone there is nothing very pleasing about 
it. But you can remedy that. Goto some room where 
you will not disturb any one and practice the scale of 
eight notes for fifteen minutes each day. If you can 
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find fifteen minutes at night als@ that will help. I say 
fifteen minutes. Don’t think if you take an hour so much 
the better ; itis not better. Fifteen minutes may be 
too long at first, for your throat is not accustomed to 
this work—note it is work. (And when you are practi- 
cing with your pupils remember this rule.) You should 
have a tuning-fork, one with the C pitch and take the 
pitch every time. 

1. Sing do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si, do; do si, la, sol, fa, 
mi, re, do, a few times slowly and carefully, paying at- 
tention to your position and the sound you make. Be 
sure you stand properly, hold your head properly, and 
open your mouth well. Let the sound be on the vowels, 
not on the consonants. 

2. Sing the scale next, using the syllable la. Pay at- 
tention to the position and sound. The sound should 
come out even and smooth ; aim at a musical note. By 
this is meant a resonant sound free from thickness, and, 
as singers say, “ muddiness.” 

The best time to sing you will find is before the morn- 
ing meal ; you cannot produce a good sound right after 
eating, nor is it hygienic to try to do it. Wait an hour 
after a meal before you practice ; the same rule must be 
observed in case of your pupils. 

3. After singing the scale a few times note by the 

tuning-fork whether you keep up to the pitch ; it is 
common for unskilful ones to drop below the pitch. 
Therefore, start yourself with the tuning-fork and when 
you come down to “do” try your voice with the tuning 
fork to see if you exactly agree with it. Do this again 
and again and you will acquire the power to sing accu- 
rately. 
. 4. The lessons here laid out should cover months ; in 
fact, you should practice the scale every day for years. 
You will set your students at work cultivating their 
voices and they will practice for years and thus eventu- 
aliy have fine musical voices. If your teacher had done 
this for you, you would now feel very grateful. 


CULTIVATE THE VOICES OF YOUR PUPILS, 


You will set apart some time every day for music ; 
there will be perfect order; all will sit erect ; you will 
stand before them with a rod in your hand; you will 
look perfectly self-possessed even if you don’t feel so. 
You will take the pitch of C from the tuning-jork if 
there is no instrument, and waving your rod, start the 
entire school into singing the scale. 

You must acquire skill in waving your rod; it must 
not be too long—about twelve inches is the thing. Tap 
the desk with it and it will bring order. Say what you 
have to say briefly, and waving your rod, go at the scale 
again. 

This means that you must acquire skill in “ conduct- 
ing” the school; this is an act independent of art in 
singing, and you must recognize it. You must move 
about some (not overdo it) and make your hand, waving 
the rod, your voice, and gestures and looks, rouse the 
school to do as you desire. It will be somewhat as fol- 
lows supposing the time to have come for singing, that 
you have the pitch, that you are standing confidently 
before the school rod in hand: 

Tapping on the desk: “ Now then, let the sounds be 
sweet and pleasant. All tcgether (lifting the rod and 
as you bring it down); do, re, mi, fa, etc. (making a move- 
ment of some kind with the rod at each sound). Again, 
do, re, me, etc. (turning to right then left and all the 
time waving the rod neatly, gracefully and authorita- 
tively). Again alittle louder, do, re, mi, etc. (tapping). 
That was pretty well done. Now the scale with the 
syllable la (tapping and waving rod), la, la, la, etc. 

The proper use of the rod will come with practice ; it 
may be made an instrument of power; it enables those 
sitting back to sing with the rest ; it brings help to the 
brain through the eye. Let no one attempt to train 
voices without studying how to use the rod ; it tells the 
class what you want them to do. 

And then as to your remarks ; you must learn to in- 
tersperse fitting words. Music is different from arith- 
metic ; the whole class must have enthusiasm, bright- 
ness, co-operativeness ; smiles must be on the faces ; 
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they must be ina plas&c mood, ready and willing to be 
molded to your will. 

Until you get yourself and them up into this state—(1) 
you feeling able to inspire and mold them, and to get 
musical notes out of them, (2) they feeling you have 
power to make them make musical sdunds and gener- 
ally to make them enthusiastic and happy when with 
you, you had better keep on with the scale—do, re, etc., 
and la, la, day after day. 

Of course this does not mean you are not to sing 
pieces of music as well as you can during the day; of 
course you will do that. 

> 


Art Decorations for School-Rooms. 
By WiLL1AM A. Mowry. Ph. D., Salem, Mass. 


Mr. Ross Turner, the Salem artist, may well be calied 
the apostle of public school art decoration. With the 
aid of a number of foremost citizens, and the approba- 
tion of the school board, Mr. Turner has started in the 
public schools of Salem, Mass., a movement destined to 
be generally introduced into the school-houses through- 
out the country, and to exert an important influence 
upon our system of public education. The movement 
began in the Phillips school-house, where at first one 
room was properly fitted up; the walls tinted in a quiet 
grayish tone, soft and agreeable to the eye, thus form- 
ing a good background, where were hung engravings, 
photographs, and solar prints of some of the most 
famous pictures of the world. A circular was issued, 
prepared by Mr. Turner, and signed by a committee of 
five gentlemen, calling for contributions to extend the 
work thus begun. Meantime the matter was brought 
to the attention of the school board, who gave it their 
formal sanction and encouragement, and the mayor cor- 
dially commended it in his annual address. 

From this beginning in one room, the work has been 
gradually extending, until now decorations are found in 
nearly all the school-houses of the city. The walls are 
tinted and hung with engravings and prints, while over 
the doors and above the blackboards are bracket shelves 
upon which and upon pedestals by the side of the teach- 
er’s desk are casts and busts of famous men, represen- 
tations of bas-relief groups, and such like sculptures. 
The plan contemplates the ornamentation in this way of 
the school-rooms of all gradesin the city. These works 
of art are selected and grouped simply upon artistic 
principles. It is proposed to have portraits of states- 
men, heroes, authors, men illustriousin history and that 
have set great examples for youth; also pictures of 
buildings, representing notable and architectural works 
and structures celebrated in history. Pictures of kin- 
dred associations are brought together as much as pos- 
sible in the same room. Thus in one room will be pic- 
tares of Venice; in another, of Rome ; in another, of 
Florence. A picture of Sir Walter Scott will have one 
accompanying it of Melrose Abbey. A large photograph 
of the Mansion House at Mount Vernon, six or seven 
feet long, will have near it a fine full length figure of 
Washington. There will be in solar prints a head of life 
size, of Lincoln, Franklin, Henry Clay, Longfellow, 
Holmes, Whittier, and other distinguished Americans. 
The portrait of Whittier is accompanied by an auto- 
graph dedicatory letter, and the portraits of Longfellow 
and Holmes are enriched by their autographs. In one 
room is a large picture of the Colisseum at Rome; pic- 
tures of two of the most beautiful palaces on the Grand 
canal in Venice ; apicture of the cathedral of St. Marks, 
and a picture of the grand statue of Colleoni, by Ver- 
rochio, which stands in front of the church of San Gio- 
vanni e Paolo. 

The portraits are usually glazed, but the other pic- 
tures, such as are five or six feet long or more, are not 
covered with glass, because it would be cheaper to re- 
place them when soiled, than to goto the expense of 
glazing. Accompanying each picture isa placard plainly 
printed, in large letters, giving its title and a few im- 
portant facts concerning the subject. For instance, be- 
neath a photograph of the great work of Verrochio is 
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the following inscription, quoted from Ruskin : 

“I do not believe there is a more glorious work of 
sculpture existing in the world than the equestrian statue 
of Bartholomeo Colleoni.” 

The plaster casts are furnished from Caproni Broth- 
ers, Province Court, Boston. The solar prints and solar 
enlargements are made by William H. Pierce & Co,, 
353 Washington St., Boston. 

We may well agree with Mr. Turner, when he says 
that he “ believes that the future of art in this country 
depends not so much upon the patronage and apprecia- 
tion, of the comparatively few who have means and lei- 
sure, as upon the cultivation of good taste among the 
great mass of the people, made possible through a fa- 
miliarity with beautiful and artistic things.” By beauti- 
fying the surroundings of the children in the school- 
room, they would thus become accustomed to what is 
good and true in art ; they would unconsciously absorb 
its influence, and they would inevitably learn to appre- 
ciate true art almost intuitively. The result must 
necessarily be better architecture, both in public build- 
ings, and in the homes of the people, and the exercise of 
a better taste in the embellishments of thesame. The 
influence of these pictures, and this statuary, will inev- 
itably tend to broaden the knowledge the children will 
acquire in their geography and history, stimulate their 
love for these studies, and, in a marked degree, influence 
their patriotic appreciation of our own country. When 
the introduction of this art embellishment in our school- 
rooms shall have been completed, when in addition to 
the music charts, historical charts, library books, wall 
maps, globes, and other direct aids to teaching, the walls 
are tastefully embellished with these various works of 
art, properly grouped and arranged, how different the 
school-room of the modern child will appear from the 
bare walls and unsightly surroundings of the old red 
school-house of the fathers. 

Salem may well be proud that here has been initiated 
a movement which has already been followed by more 
orless effort in Providence and St. Louis, in a number 
of towns in Massachusetts and New Hampshire, and 
particularly in the English high school, the Rice primary 
school and other schools in Boston, and which has 
moreover already resulted in the organization of “ The 
Public School Art League of America,” with its head- 
quarters at Boston, from which it desires to extend the 
work over America, giving aid and counsel wherever it 


may. 
¥ 

Some very important questions will occupy the atten- 
tion of Congress at the present session. One of these, 
mentioned by President Harrison in his message, relates 
to a waterway for American vessels through our own 
territory. They now pass through the Welland canal, 
and the St Lawrence river and canals. The principal 
reason why such a work is necessary is that the Canadi- 
ans have discriminated against our vessels. The friends 
of the Nicaragua canal are also pressing the claims of 
that enterprise on the attention of Congress. The ad- 
vantages of American control of the canal will be so 
great that the government should guarantee the amount 
required to complete it, rather than allow German or 
English capital to obtain control. Another matter that 
demands settlement relates to the currency. Two bills 
diametrically opposed to each other have been intro- 
duced ;—one asks for the repeal of the act of 1890 relat- 
ing to the coinage of silver, and the other not only de- 
mands that we have more silver, but that it be madea 
legal tender for all debts, public and private. The sen- 
timent of the country, taking into consideration the 
present conditions, seems to be in favor of a repeal of 
the silver coinage act of 1890. 


¥ 


The best part of one’s life is the performance of his 
daily duties. All higher motives, ideas, conceptions, 
sentiments in a man are of no account if they do not 
come forward to strengthen him for the better discharge 
of the duties which devolve upon him in the ordinary 
affairs of life—Henry Ward Beecher. 
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The School Room. 


Dec. 24.—EartH anp SELF. 
Dec. 31.—NuMBERS AND PEopLeE. 
JAN. 7.—Primary. 

Jan. 14.—Doinc anv Ernics. 
Jan. 21.—LANGUAGE AND THINGS. 





A commonplace life, we say, and we sigh ; 
But why should we sigh as we say ? 
The commonplace sun in the commonplace sky 
Makes up the commonplace day. 
The moon and the stars are commonplace things, 
And the flower that blooms and the bird that sings. 
But dark were the world, and sad our lot 
If the flowers failed and the sun shone not. 
And God, who studies each separate soul, 
Out of commonplace lives makes His beautiful whole. 
— Susan Coolidge. 
» 


Minerals. V. 


By MINER H. PADDOCK, High School, Jersey City, N. J. 
LESSONS ON PROPERTIES. 


I. HARDNESS—THE SCALE. 


Pupils, you now have your minerals in hand as in your previous 
lesson (No. III.), and you readily recall the names of those which 
we learned. You remember, too, that we found they differ in 
several marked ways which we call properties. We now want to 
carry our study a little further and see how the same property 
may vary for different minerals. 

What is the first in the list of properties which we have agreed 
upon in our complete scheme of study? ‘“ Hardness.” And 
have we learned anything further than the quality? “We have 
found they differ in hardness.” Very true. To-day we will ar- 
range them in their order of hardness. How soft do you find 
some of these tobe? ‘‘ They rub off on the hands.” Very good. 
Those that have these lift them up so that we can all see. What 
is that grayish, soft mineral called? “ Steatite.’’ And that black 
shining one? “Graphite.” Yes; I believe I have given you these 
names and you have remembered them, as you have seen the 
minerals lying upon the shelves in the case. We will put these 
at one end of the list and call them No. 1: Steatite, graphite. 

Now try again and find which ones you judge to be softest of 
those that remain. Ah, here they are. What is that white one? 
“Gypsum.” That clear, glassy one? * Halite.” And what is 
that one which you have in thin layers? ‘“ Mica.” 

Now, how do these differ from the other soft ones? “1 can 
just scratch them with the thumb-nail.” Very good! These we 
will cal! No. 2. 

We must now test the others with something harder than the 
finger-nail. Try apin. Are there any you can scratch with a 
pin? “We find several.” Hold them up, and name them. 

“Calcite.” “ Serpentine.” “ Galena,” “Coal.” Very well ; these 
we will call No. 3. 

Now, we must have something firmer than a pin point. Try a 
knife. Are there any that scratch easily with an ordinary knife 
point ? Ah, I see. Name them. “ Fluorite.’’ “Azurite.” “ Zincite.” 
Yes ; these we will arrange as No. 4 in the scale we are making. 
And here are some that scratch with difficulty with the knife— 
apatite, hematite. We will make these No. 5. 

We must now lay aside the knife and try this hard, three-cor- 
nered file. See; it just scratches three of our minerals—feld- 
spar, magnetite, pyrite. These must be No. 6. 

And now we are at a loss how to scratch the others, as our file 
glides smoothly over them. But we try our minerals on one an- 
other and we find tle topaz and corundum both scratch quartz, 

while corundum scratches topaz. Corundum of our list is the 
hardest, but if you have a diamond convenient you will find it 
scratches corundum We arrange our results on the board and 
we have, 

No. 1. Steatite, graphite. 


No. 2. Gypsum, halite, mica. 

No. 3. Calcite, serpentine, galena, coal. 
No. 4. Fluorite, azurite, zincite. 

No. 5. Apatite, hematite. 

No.6. Feldspar, magnetite, pyrite. 
No. r- Quartz. 


No, 8. Topaz. 

No. 9. Corundum. 

We must not fancy that those in each class are ot exactly the 
same degree of hardness. For instance, graphite is shghtly harder 
than steatite. Gypsum varies slightly in hardness. Serpentine 
may vary from 2.5 to 4, which is quite extreme, but these slight 
variations do not impair at all hardness as a test. 

We have here established degrees of hardness and we take 
one mineral to represent each degree. Doing this we have a 
student's scale of hardness for minerals, as follows: 

1. Steatite rubs off, scratches easily with finger-nail, 
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Gypsum, with finger-nail less easily. 
Calcite, scratches with a pin. 

. Fluorite, with a knife point. 

. Apatite, difficuitly with knife point. 
. Feldspar, scratches with a file. 

. Quartz, too hard for file. 

. Topaz, scratches with No. 9. 

9. Corundum, scratches with diamond. 

This table should be copied by pupils who use a note-book,and 
all should become quite familiar with it. The hand will become 
educated to the degrees of hardness, so that the scale becomes 
an important test, a kind of alphabet in the study of minerals. 
In testing for hardness find a fresh, unweathered surface to be 
tested. The minerals of the scale may be applied directly in 
close testing, scratching one mineral against the other. Scratch 
handsome specimens only in inconspicuous places. Note whether 
you have really scratched your mineral or made a mark on it from 
your scratcher. It is not necessary to bear on hard. 

Illustration.—I have a white, snowy mineral. Is it gypsum or 
magnesite ? I test its hardness; it is between 3 and 4, and it is 
certain not to be gypsum. 


II, CLEAVAGE. 


We now take up an interesting property,—the tendency which 
minerals frequently have to separate, when broken, with smooth 
faces having fixed directions. 

The cleavage is sometimes in one direction only, the other 
separations—those without smooth faces and fixed directions— 
being fractures. (See topaz, mica. In these the cleavage is called 
perfect.) A cleavage in one direction is assumed to be parallel to 
the base and is called dasa/. 

Sometimes the mineral will part with cleavage faces in two 
directions, and of these one may be perfect and the other only 
very distinct. (See feldspar, the third direction of separation in 
feldspar being a fracture.) In feldspar the cleavage faces, one 
will notice in looking at the mineral, are just about at right angles 
to each other. 

Sometimes the mineral will part with cleavage faces in three 
directions at right angles to each other. (See galena, halite.) This 
is called cubical, or like a cube. Sometimes the three faces of 
cleavage are at such angles to each other that each of the six 
taces forming the surface of the mineral is a rhombus, The 
cleavage is then rhombohedral. (See calcite.) 

Sometimes the planes of cleavage lie in more than three direc- 
tions, as in fluorite. Sometimes there is no cleavage face, as in 
quartz. 

The following scheme sums up the forms of cleavage which 
may be used in oral lessons as has been followed with hardness, 
or copied into note-books though, for sake of completeness, the 
writer includes some minerals not mentioned in the list : 

1. Degree. 

(a) Perfect, or eminent; as mica, topaz, calcite, galena, halite, 
fluorite, zincite. 

(6) Distinct ; very marked but not perfect, as celestite and one 
direction of feldspar. 

(c) Imperfect; as apatite. 

(d) Indistinct ; as hematite. 

(e) Difficult or wanting. 

Il. Forms,—parallel. 

(a) To base section, basal, as topaz. 

(4) To the prism, prismatic, as amphibole. 

(c) To faces of a cube, cubic, as galena. 

(a) To the octahedron, octahedral, as fluorite. 

(e) Dodecahedral, as sphalerite. 

Y) Rhombohedral, as calcite. 

‘orms,—direction, 

In one direction, as topaz. 

In two directions, as feldspar. 

In three directions, as calcite. 

See also d and ¢ above. 

NOTE :—The above is not expected to completely treat of the 
cleavage of the twenty minerals named, but to give sufficient, so 
that the pupil can determine the rest. For pupils of lower grades 
the three directions, with perhaps cubical and rhombohedral, will 
suffice to mention. 

The arrangement of molecules undoubtedly causes the cleav- 
age. Hence cleavage illustrates molecular arrangement in physics. 
Cleavage forms will be distinguished from crystals. Crystals are 
parse, found in nature with smooth’ surfaces making fixed 
angles with each other. But crystals may or may not have cleav- 
age (quartz crystals have no cleavage), and when crystals have 
cleavage they may cleave in very different shapes from the out- 
side form of the crystal, as when a cubical crystal of fluorite 
cleaves in octahedral forms; still we may say that a body which 
has cleavage is crystalline in arrangement of its molecules. 
Practice soon familiarizes the pupil with the above forms. 

Fracture may be described as 

1. Conchoidal ; rounded like a shell, as flint. 

2, Even ; rough but seeps | a plane surface, 

3. Uneven ; like the fracture of feldspar, topaz, 

4, Hackly ; jagged like broken iron. 
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Physical Culture. II. 


By HANS BALLIN, M. G., Supervisor of Physical Culture, Public 
Schools, Sandusky, O. 

Physiology teaches us that by the contraction of a muscle the 
imbedded nerve-fibers also are excited. This excitement is trans- 
mitted to the so-called peripheral ends of the nerves, either as a 

—— : > direct undulation of 





the most minute 
atoms, or it is trans- 
ferred by certain 


electric currents, 
which always cir- 
culate within the 
nerves, to the spinal 
marrow, and hence 
in a similar manner 
to the brain. 

We find, as the 
psychical sequences 
of this manner of 
influencing the cen- 
tral nervous system, 
those virtues of 
physical culture 
which make up its 
ethical and educa- 
tional value—pres- 
ence of mind, cir- 
cumspection, dex- 
terity, courage, 
mirth, and self-reli- 
ance on one’s own 
strength. The or- 
gans of the senses 
are to be considered 
as direct appendages 
of the brain, and it 
therefore appears 
: clearly, that they 

os : partake likewise in 
Fig 4. the same manner in 
the culture of those psychical qualities just described. 

We thus explained in a few words the physiological effect of 
physical exercises on the nervous system. This is the theory, or 
the truth, which must dictate the teacher to apply a system method- 
ically that conforms with the theory. He must select his exer- 
cises accordingly, and must be consistent and persistent, that they 
be not executed at haphazard. 

If we had merely the strengthening of certain muscles in view, 
no doubt we could accomplish this with less minute accuracy as 
to the execution of an exercise. It would suffice for an arm-ex- 
ercise to raise it to suit —- 
the children, in any way 
or manner. Let them 
bend the trunk forward 
and backward, or side- 
ways, and you may be 
sure that many muscles 
are involved. 

But have for all exer- 
cises certain unchanged 
rules, which demand the 
attention of the pupils; 
the most simple move- 
ments become of value. 

We distinguish on our 
body two halves, the right 
and left, with their cor- 
responding parts, and an 
investigation shows a 
great similarity of the 
anatomical construction. 
We do not at present con- 
sider our inner organs. 
We furthermore notice 
two halves that do not 
correspond to each other, 
the front and the back and 
the upper and lower parts 
of our body. When we 
compare the construction 
and form of the right and 
left side of our body we 
will find a similarity as a 
whole and as separately 
compared. They may be 




















Fig’ 5. 
qualified as counterpart of the sameness, or as congruity in the 


opposite. Thus is the right side of the face, although opposite 
the left, still like the latter ; 2. ¢., in congruity. 
This is the case with the right arm,.the right hand, the right 
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leg, and the right foot ; they are in the same relation with their left 
counterparts. 

This sameness in the counterparts is called symmetry. Let us 
now consider the evolutions of our limbs to the different direc- 
tions in a space and we find them of threefold character. Both 
arms, for example, may be kept and moved in the same, in recip- 
rocal or symmetrical, and in dissimilar or in unequal directions, 
while at the same time the form of the arms as to themselves is 
symmetrical or dissimilar in position and motion. 

These manifold relations of positions and motions of the dif- 
ferent symmetrical parts of the body, in so many different direc- 
tions and by so many different evolutions, involve a close watching 
of the effect of bodily exercises on the nerves. 

The practice of all exercises of physical culture must there- 
Sore be dictated by such a method as scrupulously observes 
the execution as to form and directions. 

SECOND LESSON. 


The teacher may take the following exercises compiled in 
lessons in the same order as they are given. Exercises which 
are not explained are those which appeared in previous numbers 
of THE JOURNAL. 

(1) Raise arms torward—1 ! (Fig. 2.) 

Lower arms—z2! (Fig. 1.) 

Raise arms two counts, in time—Begin! 1! 2! etc. 

(2) Hands on hips—Place! (Fig. 4.) 

Arms—Down! (Fig. 1.) 

(Hands are placed on the hip-bones, elbows are drawn back- 
ward, fingers point downward, thumb is backward. The scholar 
likes to deviate from these rules. Fingers are often spread ; the 
thumb is placed in front and the four fingers backward. It will 
take a long time to secure the correct position. You notice 
that hand and lower arm are in one-straight line. Hands are 
placed and lowered with vim. Do not say “arms on hips,” but 
say, “arms” (“not hands ””)—Down!) 

Hands on hip in time, two counts—Begin 1! 2! etc. 

(3) Hands on hips—Place! (Fig. 4.) 

Step-position forward left—1! (Fig. 5.) 

Back to position—2! (Fig. 4.) 

Step-position forward, left, in time, two counts—1! 2! etc. 

(The step-position, and all positions of the feet and legs, as 
well as of the arms, require a good deal of practice in regard to 
direction. Never allow a scholar to look at his feet, or any part 
of his body that is moved. The foot will be placed into position 
with considerable noise at first practice. To avoid this, ask for 
a raising of the heels when placed forward and for a raising of 
the foot, when placed back to position. The weight of the body 
remains on the stationary foot ! The toes are not straight to the 
front, but outward, just as in fundamental position. Begin all 
exercises of the feet and legs, with the left foot or leg. This side 
needs more culture, than the right.) 

(4) Step-position forward right—1! (Fig. 5.) 

Back to position—2! (Fig. 4.) 

Step-position forward right, in time, two counts —Begin 1! 2! etc. 

(5) Hands on hips—Place! (Fig. 4.) 


* 


It is a good thing, now and then, to let the irreverent, untrained 
eye take in the present situation, in the school-room. Somebody 
in the Providence Fourna/ thus gives the “ shady side” of the at- 
tempt of. the primary teacher to follow her course of study: __ 

“ The teacher is in charge of a primary department, and she is 
expected to stand a good part of the day so that the scholars may 
see her and admire her. She is not to impart knowledge, but to 
pump it from the infants, as it were, and it is a_ painful process. 
The end of a pencil is displayed, for instance, and the child ts 
asked to name it. He calls it a pencil, at the top of his lungs. 
‘Yes,’ the teacher admits, ‘it is a pencil,’ but what about the 
end?’ The child in the same key of G pronounces the end to 
be the point, and he sticks to that for a week or two. And 
when the teacher is not drawing him out she is questioning him 
on equilateral triangles because he has played with blocks and 
cubes, and is supposed to know an equilateral triangle from the 
nebular hypothesis and Kant’s views on pure reason, which he 
doesn’t. ‘Several children "have fallen over these triangles and 
been lamed for life, but that doesn’t detract from the theoretl- 
cal beauty of the system. Then comes the drawing lesson, and 
each pupil must hold in his hand the potato or onion to be 
sketched. It brings him into touch with nature to hold the pota- 
to or onion, and it adds to the flavor of the room. But in dis- 
tricts where vegetables are scarce it is no fool's job preparing 
for this exercise. Reading follows the drawing, and is fully as 
unique. The scholar is expected to toss his chin in the air and 
lift his eyes at the conclusion of every sentence. to prove that he 
has grasped the thought. He reads that “ the Queen is on her 
throne,” and the eyes and chin ought to go up at the end of the 
word “ throne.” They do not, however. They go up at the end 
of “is” and “on” and “her,” and at first it makes visitors sea- 
sick to look at the bobbing heads. And between the pumping, 
and the drawing, and the reading there are very gymnastic 
gymnastics, and the singiest kind of singing, and other things cal- 
culated to torture,” 
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“* Ever deeper, deeper, deeper fell 
The snow o’er all the landscape.” 


By SARAH E. SCALES, Lowell, Mass. 


The treasures of the now are free to all who are within its 
realm. We have only to look, to find most wonderful jewels ; 
diamonds and pearls sparkle on every side. Each year it appears 
to us as ar, old, yet ever new friend. Formed in the higher re- 
gions of the atmosphere it falls to the ground as flakes. 

Let us look at these. What can we see? 

Beautiful crystals of snow, sparkling and bright, making up the 
flakes. 

How are they formed? The rivers, lakes, and seas send up 
their moisture as vapor, and when the temperature of the atmos- 
phere is at or below the freezing point (32°) and there is moisture 
enough, the particles approach each other, and arrange themslves, 
not as rain-drops, but as crystals of snow. The little crystals 
or stars are very beautiful, and are found in numberless 
arrangements. Some are simple, others complex, yet each per- 
fect when formed. Some of these forms are here given. 

What shape do the crystals assume ? 

Scoresby gives three kinds—the prismatic, the pyramidal, either 
three or six-sided; and the hexagonal, which is of two kinds 
(either transparent or opaque), one of six-sided plates, the other 
of six-rayed stars. These are common kinds. Sometimes in a 
storm they get broken, massed, or ground to powder, or one 
overlaps another making various combinations, twelve-rayed or 
otherwise. 


Xk 
oc 
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These crystals are very small, and while some may be seen 
readily, yet many do not show their beauties except under the 
microscope. As to the crystals of the same storm, Gen. Greely 
gives as his opinion that they are alike, with perhaps combina- 
tions. Authorities are not agreed, however. 

Why is the snow so white : 

This is probably due to the many surfaces, reflecting the light, 
and to the air bubbles enclosed within them. When the crystal 
melts these surfaces and air bubbles vanish, and only colorless 
water remains. 

The expression “ white as snow,” shows how it stands in com- 
parison with other substances. 

Method of Observing the Shape of Crystals.—Select a cold 
storm when the snow does not melt. A good microscope and a 
piece of thick plate glass, will be all that is needed. Fasten the 
glass on the outside of the window to the sill, to prevent moving, 
as near the sash as you can. The glass getting cold, retains the 
shape of the crystal long enough for one to observe it with the 
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microscope. If a piece of black cloth is exposed, it will catch the 
flakes, and if they are not too damp, the children can observe 
them in a cool place. Do not bring them into the warm school- 
room, for they will melt at once. 

The same six-sided or star form pre- 
vails in ice. This is shown by Tyndall's 
experiment. He says, “ Take a piece of 
clear ice on a sunny day and with a mag- 
nifying glass look on its surface, and you 
will see a number of dark six-sided stars 
im looking like flattened flowers.” In the 
fy center of these is a bright spot. These 

flowers seen when the ice is melting are 
the crystal stars turning into water, and 
the bright spot is the bubble of air left because the watery flow- 
ers do not take up as much space as the ice of the crystal did. 

Uses of the Snow.—These are many. It serves to cover the 
ground as a blanket, protecting the roots from the frost and cold. 
The first snows generally are light and cellular, as it were, in 
structure. The next are more compact, or dense, forming a solid 
covering ; the later winter and early spring again bring light snows. 

These later snows melt sometimes and run off, leaving the 
plants still protected, till spring awakens them. 

The snow serves as a reflector of light, during our short winter 
days; in Arctic regions, it enables the people to pursue their 
work. The Esquimau builds his winter house with it in solid 
blocks, and it is not only the most common material but the 
warmest, so far as waste of heat is concerned. 

In these regions, it is the best road material. Over it glide the 
sleighs and sledges, drawn perhaps by dogs or reindeer. Lumber- 
men on our own pineries, are dependent on it to drag their logs 
to the nearest stream, to float down in spring. Animals live in it, 
and upon it, and even under it, finding a warm shelter. The 
— the polar bear, the little snow fleas, are some of 
these. 

The snow is also the reservoir from which the large rivers re- 
ceive their swelling floods. It is a potent agent in the making 
of the land, for, solidified as avalanches, it sweeps along everything 
in its way. As glaciers it wears away the earth and helps form 
new layers, or sources of rivers. 

Its Disadvantages.—One would not think, as [the beautiful 
flakes descend, that there could arise anything which could be 
called a disadvantage, or be formidable. 

But the fearful blizzards of cold, with snow, will tell a differert 
tale. That of Jan. t1, 1888, was the worst ever known in the 
terriories east of the Rocky mountains, resulting in great loss of 
cattle and other property, besides many human lives. That of 
March 11-14, 1888, will long be remembered in New York City 
and New Haven, as well as the country round about. 

As a general rule, snow does not fall in sufficient quantities to 
lie upon the ground south of the 33d parallel, except perhaps in 
elevated and mountainous regions, nor within about fifty miles of 
the sea, as far northward as the 35th parallel on the east, and 
the 38th on the west. This is called the snow limit. 


rm 
School Children’s Eyesight. 


The eye is a subject about which much has been written, 
nevertheless the public is more ignorant on this matter than 
perhaps any other in the human system. So long as their vision 
gives them no cause of serious trouble, they ruthlessly goad 
their eyes on and on until grave intricacies have set in, and some 
are even so disregardful of the laws of nature as to pay no heed 
to its clamorings until the precious gift of sight is impaired beyond 
recovery. 

There is no need of all this ignorance; neither is there any 
necessity for our boys and girls to struggle under the disad- 
vantage of diseased eyes and the consequent suffering which 
must accompany such debility. The remedy lies with the teach- 
ers at the public schools. They have the opportunity of de- 
tecting any failure of vision in their scholars, dependent as the 
children are upon these two wonderful structures to succeed 
in their work, for every minute of the six hours of daily school 
life are their eyes used, so that when the first warning of defec- 
tive eyesight is given by the pupil, the cause should be at once 
ascertained by the teacher, and further attention recommended. 

How is this to bedone?_ In the first place do not understand 
me as wishing to have our school teachers become expert oculists. 
Far from it. 

I believe these hard-working individuals, already have about 
all the tasks to which they can attend, and I would be 
loth to recommend more labor for them. But this I do 
say, and I am supported in my opinions by a number of the 
masters and teachers of our schools, that every instructor of our 
children should have a sufficient knowledge of optics to be able 
to ascertain whether or not a child has imperfect vision. This 
knowledge they could obtain by a few minutes’ examination, and 
the results of their findings sent to the child's parents, who would 
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naturally seek relief. The manner by which this result may be 
arrived at is very simple, and may be fully acquired by a teacher 
within a few hours, while the good that may be done to the 
rising generation is invaluable. 

Eye strain, headache, etc., is most conspicuous in the slight 
corneal deviations. When the irregularities in the corneal curva- 
tures are very marked, the eye, knowing it, ceases to make the 
effort for sharp vision. It puts up with the blurred impression 
on the retina, whick does not cause headache to the degree of the 
smaller deviations. An astigmatic headache does not require the 
taking of temperature, counting the pulse or an examination of 
the tongue. It simply means a defective shape of the eyeball; a 
mechanical fault in the form of the cornea; to be corrected by 
mechanical appliances, as a short leg is made to work by a thicker 
heel. This fault demands an overtax on the part of the eye- 
muscles to bring about a needed effect. 

Now for the examination made on the trip of experiment. A 
small white card, 12x30 inches in dimensions was pinned on the 
wall. On this card were arranged letters in mathematical pro- 
portion, to be read from a distance of 20 to 200 feet; it also in- 
cluded an astigmatic diagram composed of block letters with 
white lines running through then: at different angles. A distance 
of twenty feet was measured off, and one by one the pupils were 
asked to tell what they saw on the card. Inoneroom of 44 girls, 
ranging from 13 to 17 years of age, but 26 had normal vision, 14 
had abnormal vision, while four had compound errors of refrac- 
tion which would necessitate the wearing of glasses at all times. 
One of these girls wore glasses, but could see as well with as 
without their aid, she wearing them to give her an intellectual (?) 
appearance; while another said she had worn lenses, but discon- 
tinued their use, as she did not like the looks. In the other rooms 
examined, the results were as bad, if not worse, so that I venture 
to say that twenty-five per cent. of the scholars of our public 
schools have serious physical defects of their eyes, ignorant of 
the cause of their headache, dizziness, and haziness of vision. Is 
this right ? 

Everyone must admit that it is not. Then it should be reme- 
died, and that as quickly as possible, while the most expeditious 
method to accomplish this result is to instruct the teachers what 
to do to detect this error. It is a duty the school committee 
owes to the children under their care. 

—Arthur W. Brayley, in Boston Transcript. 


r 
Wearing Glasses. 


It is a trite observation that a very large proportion of the pub- 
lic school children of Providence are obliged to wear glasses. 
Those who are inclined to be jocular ascribe this to subtle etheric 
influences wafted from Boston way, but in our serious moments 
we must seek some other explanation. It cannot be overwork, 
for this bane of careless systems is pretty well avoided in Provi- 
dence schools. There is probably less home study here than in 
many cities, like New York and Brooklyn, where much less satis- 
factory results are reached; and the two-hour nooning is a 
blessed privilege to young humanity. 

One predisposing cause of short sight is the stooping habit 
which so many children have. When the head is drooped upon 
the chest, the blood vessels in the front of the neck are pressed 
against the collar—too often from parental vanity, tight and 
stiffly starched--the veins are congested, the face becomes hot, 
the eyes inflamed. 

Another difficulty is the infernal character of the copies in the 
writing books, and the more or less successful efforts of the chil- 
dren to copy them, Why in the name of common sense is it 
that children are taught to write after what are called the “shaded” 
models—so light on the up-strokes that a microscope is needed 
to see, and expanding on the down-strokes into a meaningless 
lakelet of black? Under this system the “best” writing, that 
which follows copy most exactly, is the worst, because the most 
illegible, and most trying to the eyes. If a second Shakespeare, 
says a very acute critic of school matters, were to send a manu- 
script to the Century in hair-line script he would be certain to get 
it back. No sane professional reader would risk his eyesight in 
trying to make it out. A page of such writing is only visible by 
its ridiculous shading. The same children who are allowed to 
read that John Hancock wrote his name so boldly to the Declar- 
ation of Independence that George the Third might easily read 
it, are educated to a species of hand writing so scandalously 
feeble that it is safe to say that no one could actually keep on 
writing it and retain any traces of character. 

The best writing is that which can be read as rapidly as print, 
without straining the eyes. The Spencerian flourishes of the 


writing masters never meets this test. If the children in our pub- 
lic schools were taught to seek legibility rather than any other 
quality whatever in learning to write, their eyes would be less 
overworked. What is called a plain business hand, without 
flourish or ornament, is the desideratum. 

—Providence News. 
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Supplementary. 


This department is designed for Friday afternoons, morning exercis 
tions, etc. The material is selected from Our Times; a scholar’s sewspapee 
published by E. L. Kellogg & Co. Single coples tifty cents. 





Catching the Train. 


By MINNIE WOODLE. 


(Separate one — of the school-room from the rest by a curtain, using the 

smaller section thus obtained as the stage. Divide the stage it possible by an- 

other curtain, thus providing an outside room where the performers can wait 

their turntocome in. Scene; A table laid ready for breakfast.) 

s a in a great hurry Mr. Flapjack, overcoat on, high silk hat, valise in 
anda, 


Mr. Flapjack.—Maria! Maria! (Seats himself at table, rings 
the call-bell on table.) Where is that girl ? No breakfast yet “the 
train starts in ten minutes; an appointment with Jack Corkscrew 
at 10 A. M. precisely ; and no other train for an hour. Oh! the 
bliss of living in the suburbs! Maria, Maria!” 

( Voice outside.) Coming, sir. 

(Enter Maria, enveloped in huge kitchen apron, with a dab 
of flour on her nose.) 

Mr. F.—Maria, bring me something to eat at once. 

M.—And—now, Mr. Flapjack ! who ever wad have thought to 
see ye down so arly this marning. Is it breakfast ye wants? 
And isn’t the milkman late wid de milk, and the baker wid de 
— And just as luck would have it, the buckwheat cakes aie 

urnt. 

Mr. ¥.—There! there ! there! there! don’t tell me what there 
isn’t in the house, but bring me what there is. Ham and eggs, 
mutton chops, beefsteak, coffee, tea, anything—bring me anything 
so that I can catch that train. 

M.—Will thin, to be sure, if ye will accommodate yerself to 
circumstances, I can give ye a nice slice of ham and eggs. 

Mr. F.—Well! well! well! rush around lively then. 
man.) 

s Voices outstde.)—“My dear John !” “Uncle John!” “ Cousin!” 
“ra 

(Enter Mrs. Flapjack, Jim Flapjack, Sarah Flapjack, and 
Mandy Sellew.) 

Mr. F.—Maria, hurry that breakfast. 

(Chorus of Mrs. F.,/. S., S. F. and M.S.) “ My dear John,” 
“Uncle,” “ Pa,” “Cousin.” “Don’t forget.” 

Mr. F.—Maria, bring that ham ! 

Mrs. F.—John, I must give you this skein of silk to match in 
town ; be sure you get the same shade, crushed strawberry, or | 
shall not be able to go to the sewing circle to-morrow, and go | 
positively must, because that odious 

Mr. F.—Maria, bring those eggs. 

Mrs. F.--Now, John, don’t forget. 

Mr. F.—No, dear (takes out note-book, jots down the memor- 
andum). “Crushed strawberry !” 

Mrs. F.—-And if you can’t get it matched at Stewart’s take it 
to O’Neill’s ; be sure you get the 

Mr. F.--Ham, Maria. (Takes out watch.) “ Five minutes 
gone!” 

Maria.——Coming, sir, coming. 

S. #.—Pa, don’t forget my skates. 

Mr. F.—Maria, Maria. 

J. F.—Uncle, don’t forget my new boots! 

Mr.F.—Maria, Maria. 

M,. S.—Mr. Flapjack, remember the 2nd volume of Mr. Mid- 
shipman Easy at the library. 

Mr. F.—( Takes out note-book.) 2nd volume of Mr. Midship- 
man Easy at the library. Maria. 

(Enter Maria bearing plate of ham and eggs. At the same 
time a whistle ts heard. Mr, F. seizes his valise and rushes 
toward the door ; he looks around for one minute at the com- 
pany.) 

Mr. F.—Too late, Maria! 

(Chorus from John, Uncle, Cousin,and Pa.) Don't forget. 


» 


Red Letter Days.in January. 
. Edmund Burke, b. 


(Exit 








Jan. 11. John Henry Pest- 


1730. alozzi, b. 1745- 
“2. Paul H. Hayne, b. “ 17. Benjamin Frank- 
1831. lin, b. 1706. 
“ 3. Lucretia Mott, b. 1793. “ 18. Daniel Webster,b. 1792. 
« 6, Chas. Sumner, b. 1811. “ 19. Edgar Allaz Poe, 
“ 1, Alexander Ham- b, 1811. 


ilton, b. 1757.“ 22. Francis Bacon, b. 1561. 
“ 11, Bayard Taylor, b. 1825.“ 23. Lord Byron, b. 1788. 
Jan. 25. Robert Burns, b. 1759. 
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Chickadee. 
By ISAAC BASSETT CHOATE, Boston, Mass. 


(It will make a beautiful effect in this recitation to imitate the notes of the 
bird, and change the voice back again to ordinary speaking tones.) 


Chick-a-dee, 
Chick-a-dee-dee-dee-dee-dee, 
This bleak December day 
Sings the titmouse light and gay, 
In his close and comely wrap, 

In his black and jaunty cap, 
While the air is full of snow, 
And the icy flurries blow 

Bitter cold; 

When the ice is on the stream, 

And the sleeping chipmunks dream 
Dreams of old ; 

In the woodland all around 

Wailing winds of winter sound, 

Swaying branches snap and creak, 

Pines and hemlocks groan and shriek. 

Music sweet of singing bird, 

Only blithe and gay is heard 

Chick-a-dee, 
Chick-a-dee-dee-dee-dee-dee, 

Chick-a-dee, 
Chick-a-dee-dee-dee-dee-dee ; 
How that cheery, merry note, 
Sounded from a kappy throat, 

All this nook among the hills 
With a quickened memory thrills! 
How its rich and sweet content, 
To, the gloom of winter lent, 

Gladdens me! 

Not the lonesomeness that’s here, 
Not the dying of the year 

Saddens thee. 

In the leafy woods of June 
When the thrushes are in tune, 
When the thickets all are gay 
With the warbler and the jay, 
Pipe for memory again 

This same cheerful winter strain, 

Chick-a-dee, 
Chick-a-dee-dee-dee-dee-dee. 


¥ 
In Ninety-Three. 


(To be spoken before the first of January, 1893.) 


This is my birthday—I’m most a man; 
Exactly eight. 

I'm growing up, says my Uncie Van, 
At an awful rate. 

But I can’t know everything quite clear 
Not guite, says he— 

Before my birthday comes round next year, 
In Ninety-Three. 


What makes the moon grow thin and long 
Like a paper boat ? 

How did they get the canary’s song 
In his little throat ? 

Why hasn't the butterfly something to do ? 
Or why has the bee? 

What wi!l become of Ninety-Two 
In Ninety-Three ? 


I’m always thinking and wondering 
As hard as I can; 

But there isn’t much use in questioning 
My Uncle Van. 

For he only says, with a funny look, 
I shall probably see 

If | keep on growing and mind my book— 
In Ninety-Three. 


It’s long ahead till a fellow’s nine, 
When he’s only eight! 

But the days keep passing, rain or shine, 
And I can wait. 

For all these puzzles, that seem so queer 
Just now to me, 

I'll understand by another year, 
In Ninety-Three. 


—Kate Putnam Osgood, in St. Nicholas. 


A Window Garden in the School- 
Room. 


(A love tor the beautiful can be developed by the teacher who is expert in 
“ making flowers grow.” A sou:h window may be filled with potted plants, 
and be watchea and tended by teachers and papi. The following hints from 
Vick'’s Magazine are of value :) 

Whether grown in the window garden or greenhouse, plants 
should at all times be kept in good condition by removing 
promptly all decaying leaves and flowers, supporting such as re- 
quire it by neat stakes, and the soil should be top-dressed occa- 
sionally. It is advisable to turn the plants frequently so as to 
keep them in proper shape, and the leading shoots of all rank 
growing specimens should be nipped back occasionally to pro- 
mote a bushy growth. All plants whose pots are well élled with 
roots, as well as those which are commencing to bloom, should 
be given occasional waterings of liquid manure. The Excelsior 
Plant Fertilizer is excellent for this purpose, and can be purchased 
at any seed store or of any florist for about twenty-five cents a 
package postpaid. If one does not care to purchase, an excel- 
lent fertilizer can be made by mixing a tablespoon{ul of soot in a 
quart of hot water; when cold it is ready for use. Stir up well 
while hot, and just before using. 

Spray or syringe the plants frequently to keep the foliage clean, 
but in doing this use water of the same temperatere as the room 
or greenhouse, if at all possible, and always early in the morn- 
ing and in bright, sunny weather so that the plants may have an 
opportunity to dry off before night. In sprinkling plants in the 
window garden nothing is better than the elastic plant sprinkler. 

Abutilons will grow rapidly in winter. Pinch back the leading 
shoots cousienali, and give liquid manure to those whose pots 
are well filled with roots. arieties with variegated foliage 
should be given as sunny a situation as possible and, if one has 
the necessary facilities, seed may be sown and cuttings rooted 
for summer blooming. 

Azaleas in bloom, if properly watered and placed in a cool 
situation, will remain in perfection a long time. A. Indica alba 
is one of the best for the window garden. Begonias should be 
placed in the warmest part of the house and very carefully 
watered. 

Camellias require liberal supplies of water. Cinerarias and 
calceolarias require close attention at this season of the year. 
Keep the plants as close to the glass and as cool as possible and 
give them plenty of room to avoid injury from damp and the 
attacks of insect pests. Water carefully. Plants coming into 
bloom may be shifted on into larger pots. Carnations should be 
given liquid manure occasionally. Keep the shoots neatly 
tied up. Callas grow rapidly and should be given an abundant 
supply of water. Dutch bulbs, such as hyacinths, tulips, crocus, 
etc., should be brought to the light as soon as their pots become 
well filled with roots and indications of top growth are noticed. 
To secure a succession of bloom a few of the most forward 
should be started into growth every week. 

Fuchsias should be given liberal supplies of liquid manure. 
Geraniums.— Plants for winter blooming should not be crowded 
but allowed space to develop themselves. Give liquid manure at 
times. Plants intended for summer blooming should be kept 
cool and dry. Hollyhock seed if sown at once and the young 
plants potted off as soon as rooted and grown on slowly in a 
cool temperature, will produce fine plants for late blooming. 

Justicia carnea, an old but neglected plant, may be treated as 
advised for geraniums; Myrtles and oleanders should be kept 
cool and in a state of rest. 

Pelargoniums should be grown in a cool temperature and very 
carefully watered; top rapid growing shoots, air abundantly, and 
train so as to obtain handsome specimens. Roses will require 
close attention to keep the plants in a healthy condition. Liquid 
manure should be given occasionally, and the attacks of mildew, 
green fly, and red spider should be carefully guarded against. 

Pansies and violets in cold frames should be given an abun- 
dance of air whenever the weather will permit. Keep the plants 
clean and free from dead leaves, weeds, etc,, and stir the ground 
between the plants occasiona!ly. Protect the plants well at night 
during severe weather. 


¥ 


Answers To a “School Picnic” 


(The story appeared in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL for Nov. 26.) 

1. Gay. 2. Young. 3. Holmes. 4. May. 5. Cooper. 6. 
Goldsmith. 7. Taylor. 8. Pope. 9. Duchess. 10, Abbott. 11. 
Harte. 12. Bunyan. 13. Payne. 14. Haggard. 15. Nye. 16. 
Black. 17. James. 18. Bacon. 19. Porter. 20. Lamb. 21. Al- 
cott. 22. Scott. 23. Dickens. 24. Burns. 25. Stowe. 26. Brown- 
ing. 27. Cowper. 28. Steele. 29. Moore. 30. Hawthorne. 31. 
Reade. 32. Page. 33. Hale. 34. Tennyson. 35. Sand. 36. 
Longfellow. 37. Gulliver. 38. Ward. 39. Dodge. 40. Barr. 
41. Coleridge. 42. Hardy. 43. Pansy. 44. Hood. 45. Gray. 
46. Warner. 47. Lang. 
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The Educational Field. 





Langdon S. Thompson, 


Langdon S. Thompson was born fifty-four years ago in South- 
eastern Ohio. At seventeen he began teaching, and has made it 
his life work, occupying important positions at Sandusky, O.. 
LaFayette, Ind., and more recently at Jersey City. He has also 
been officially connected with the State Teachers’ Association of 
Ohio, and with the National Educational Association, having or- 
ganized the art department of the latter. He is the author of the 
“Eclectic System of Penmanship,” and of a work on “ Indus- 
trial and Educational Drawing,” being a specialist in each of these 
subjects. 

He believes in special and practical education, but still more 
inthe general culture on which the “ special’’ must be built. 
While sympathizing with the theory and practice of manual 
training, he does not go to the extreme of advocating the possi- 
bility of its ever becoming a panacea for the ills attendant upon 
the struggle between labor and capital. He thoroughly believes 
in the professional advancement of teachers ; hence, in the estab- 
lishment of normal schools, schools of pedagogy, pedagogical 
professorships in colleges, in the study of psychology, and in 
every other means that helps to a correct understanding of child- 
nature. 

Recently Mr. Thompson’s best efforts have been given to the 
subject of art education, in the wide sense of its practical bearing 
on every-day life, and its use in cultivating the zsthetic taste, be- 
lieving that man shows his real nature most clearly, when at 
peace, and in the creation of art work. At present he is super- 
visor of drawing in Jersey City, which position he has held since 
1889. 


The resolutions presented at the Massachusetts Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation by Mr. A. W. Edson, chairman of the committee, differ 
materially from those usually sawed out by the “resolution car- 
penters " at such meetings; there is some meaning in them. 


1. The association asks for competent school supervisors. (It 
must be remembered that in Massachusetts there is a great deal 
of supervising by school committee, which is no supervision at all.) 

2. It asks that college graduates be trained in the art of teach- 
ing, the state to provide suitable schools—high normal schools. 
(This is a grand step; there is a demand for pedagogically trained 
college graduates. Times are different. Once a college graduate 
needed nothing more; his cheek answered for pedagogical train- 
ing. Even Massachusetts goes back on the graduate’s cheek.) 

3. Next the association demands that only those who have had 
a four years’ hizh school course be admitied to the normal schools. 
(This is excellent; a good many goto normal schools who have 
just emerged from a grammar school. Commissioner Newman 
declared that the N. Y. State normal schools were “state high 
schools.” How isit in Pennsylvania? How is it all over? Let 
other states move on this advance line.) 

4. The compulsory law is declared radically defective. 
seems to be the case all over.) 

5. A state board of examiners is called for. (In Massachusetts 
every petty school board is judge of the fitness of applicants; a 
strange state of things.) 


(This 


ve 
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At the 36th annual meeting of the Association of fficers of 
Colleges in New England held at Wilhams college Nov. 3 to 
5, 1892, the following recommendations were adopted but no 
college faculty is committed to them. 

1, The introduction of elementary natural history into the earlier 
years of the program of grammar schools as a substantial 
subject, to be taught by demonstrations and practical exercises 
rather than from books. 

2. Of elementary physics into the latter year of the program 
as a substantial subject, to be taught by the experimental or labor- 
atory method, and to include exact weighing and measuring by 
the pupils themselves. 

3. Of elementary algebra at an age not later than twelve years. 

4. Of elementary plane geometry at an age not later than 
thirteen years. 

5. An opportunity to study French, or German, or Latin, or 
any two of these languages, from and after the age of ten years. 

6. Increased attention in every study to secure correct and facile 
use of the English language. 

To make room for these new subjects the time allotted to 
arithmetic, geography, and English grammar is to be reduced as 
may be necessary. 

These recommendations are made in the interest of the public 
school system as a whole; but more particularly in the interest 
of those whose education is not to be continued beyond the 
grammar school. 





The New York State Art Teachers’ Association was partially 
organized at Saratoga, last July, and is to hold its first meet- 
ing at the New York college for the training of teachers, in this 
city, January 6 and 7, next, at which time the constitution 
which has been prepared will be acted uvon. The opening 
prayer will be‘made by Rev. Charles F. Deems, N. Y.; address of 
welcome by the president, Edwin C. Colby, of Rochester ; ad- 
dress, “ Drawing in Art Education,” Prof. A. D..F. Hamlin, N. 
Y.; “Elementary Art Education in the Public Schools,” Miss 
W. Bertha Hintz, N. Y.; discussion of the same, Miss Stella 
Skinner, New Haven, Conn. ; “ Decoration as a Study in the 
Public Schools,”” Miss Elizabeth A. Herrick, N. Y.; discussion 
of the same, Mrs. Clara P. Driscoll, N. Y.; “* Manual Training,” 
Principal A. B. Morrill. Willimantic, Conn. ; discussion, Principal 
Benjamin C. Wooster, Ridgewood, N. Y. 





The new law in New York relating to district libraries is that 
any common school district of the state which shall furnish proof 
before Feb. 20, 1893, that moneys to the amount of not less than 
five dollars ($5.00), nor more than one hundred dollars ($100) 
have been voted and collected by the district, for the purchase 
of books for a school library, will receive through the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction an amount equal to the sum thus 
voted or raised. No portion of the school library money shall be 
expended except for books approved by the state superintendent. 
School libraries shall consist of reference books for use in the 
school-room, suitable supplementary reading books for children, 
or books relating to branches of study being pursued in the school, 
and pedagogic books as aids to teachers. The school library 
shall be a part of the school equipment and shall be kept in the 
school-building at all times. It shall not be used as a circulating 
library except so far as the rules fixed by the state superintendent 
shall allow. Teachers and school officers or pupils, with the 
leave of the librarian, may borrow from said library any book not 
needed for reference in the school-room, but such persons shall 
not borrow more than one volume at a time and shall not keep 
it more than two weeks. The teacher shall be librarian. 





There is a training school at Madawaska, Maine, and th€ state 
pays $1,300 towards its supvort. Its course cf study says noth- 
ing about education; only about reading, grammar, physics, 
history, algebra, etc.; and those holding diplomas may teach in 
any of the schools of the “territory.” But ought not education to 
be a subject to warrant the use of the term “ Training School” ? 





Dr. E. E. White is delivering his addresses on “‘ The Duty of 
the Hour,” and “Character,” to large audiences this year. He 
s filling the place that has been vacant on the platform for 
imany years to the satisfaction of the American people. The 
Glens Falls 7zmes says: ‘ His manner, voice, and style of elo- 
quence reminded the listener of Wendell Phillips in his best 
days.” 





State Supt. D. L. Kiehle, of Minn., recommends free text-books. 
He says: “ The experience of other states and of many cities has 
been that the cost per pupil is reduced to about 40 cents, so that 
the average cost to a district of fifty pupils would be about $20 
annually. Fourteen summer schools were held in 1891 and six- 
teen in 1892. The largest of the latter was held at the state uni- 
versity, 743 teachers being enrolled in it.” The superintendent 
recommends that $20,000 be appropriated annually for the sup- 
port of these schools in the future. He recommends: 1. A con- 
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tinuous and efficient superintendency. 2. A lengthening of the 
school year to seven and eight months. 3. Annual engagements 
of well selected teachers. 4. Improved facilities for instruction 
in a supply of blackboards, libraries, maps, and globes. 

The superintendent urges legislation in the following respects : 

1. A law providing for the support of summer training schools. 

2. A law providing for free text-books. 

3. A law providing for state teachers’ certificates. 

4. A law providing for uniform teachers’ certificates. 

5. A lawrequiring the county superintendents to inspect school- 
houses and to order necessary repairs and outbuildings. The 
amounts expended for common schools is two and a half millions ; 
normal, $77,000 ; institutes, $12,000. 





The Oakland (Cal.) 7zmes gives some interesting specimens of 
compositions written by the public school children of that place, 
on the occasion of Thanksgiving day. Several expressed them- 
selves as being thankful for the opportunity open to every boy, to 
become president of the United States. One boy was thankful 
that the farmers were plowing the fields, and that he was not help- 
ing them ; another that he had gained already a small proportion 
of his education, while the next expressed himself as glad that the 
present term of school is near its close; another, that he was not 
out in the rain and that our country is not at war with any other ; 
and one that he was going to have roast turkey on Thanksgiving 
day. One of the girls returned thanks that the cholera did pot 
reach Oakland ; another that Columbus discovered such a place 
as America. 





It looks as though educational progress would be even greater 
during the next twenty years than it has been for the past twenty, 
which is certainly encouraging. In a recent number of the /nde- 
pendent, Dr. W. T. Harris points out that the United States puts 
in the school rolls twenty per cent. of its entire population. In 
the education of the people we take the lead of all the world ex- 
cept Saxony. Our school property has increased during the 
period mentioned from $130,000,000 to $350,000,000; while the 
increase of attendance in the South has been from six per cent. in 
1870 to 20 per cent. in 1891. 


One teacher at least introduced a new idea in his school for 
Thanksgiving day. The teachers of the different departments 
impressed upon the minds of the pupils the origin of the day. 
Then it was planned that a donation party was to form a part of 
the previous day's exercises at school, and all who could were 
requested to bring something to give to needy families of the 
town. Nearly every pupil came with a gift of some kind. The 
collection consisted of two sacks of flour, chickens, turkeys, pota- 
toes, apples, celery, candy, beef, fruit, etc., etc., besides $8.25 in 
cash ; it was turned over to a couple of needy families. A good 
deal was taught there not laid down in the program. 





The many friends of Andrew J. Rickoff and Mrs. Rebecca 
Rickoff, will be deeply pained to hear that their only son, William 
Monroe, was drowned Nov. 12, at Anacortes, Washington, with 
anotheF young man he was in a Rob Roy canoe which upset’; he 
sank when assistance had almost reached him. His father 
and mother were at Anacortes visiting him at the time. He was 
a manly, sensitive, heroic, thoughtful, personage; no one could 
know him and not hold him inesteem. He was greatly beloved by 
the circle of acquaintances and friends that had gathered so 
readily around him. 





The Hillsborough people appreciated Supt. Buchholz’ services, 
and re-elected him by a large majority. He is fully committed 
to the “County Training School” idea; his German pedagogical 
training makes him a grand help among the orange groves. 





Tke Ohio newspapers contain an account of a murder at a 
dog fight, in Hamilton, Ohio. The only reason for mentioning 
this is, that “the fight was under the supervision of two members 
of the board of education.” The papers further say this fact 
“has created a sensation.” We should say so. Members of a 
board of education running a dog fight! Examining teachers, 
too, to see whether they have agood moral character ! 





The Utica Press says that of 566 votes received from the 
parents of the children attendant upon the advanced school 
in that city, 485 favor one session a day; but volunteer 
the opinion that few of the parents have given the 
Matter careful consideration. Among the arguments in its favor 
was the poor light in the afternoon of the winter months. 


A “Children’s Home” has been designed for the care of children 
at the World's fair while the mothers are visiting the exposition. 
No funds have been appropriated for such a building and the 
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board of lady managers will undertake the work of building and 
equipping a beautiful structure, depending wholly for means on 
private contributions. A desirable location has been secured on 
the condition that necessary funds for the erection of the building 
be provided within sixty days. There is another benef:t to human- 
ity to be derived from such a home, besides the simple care of 
the children. There will be presented the best thought on san- 
itation, diet, education, and amusements of children, and kinder- 
gartners will be there to supervise these amusements. A large 
square court will be fitted up as a play-ground, where no grown 
persons save attendants will be allowed to enter. Take it, all in 
all, it is to be a paradise for the children, and perhaps the first 
and last earthly one they will ever know. The enterprise is worthy 
of practical attention from those who hold full purses. 


The /ndependent says that “ Monsignor Satoili at the meet- 
ing of the Catholic archbishops declared that parishes must clearly 
be able to build and sustain parochial schools before such burden 
be imposed upon them. These schools must be equal to the 
competing public schools before pastors can compel children to 
attend them. The most flagrant abuse in connection with 
the question of parochial schools is the denial of the sacraments 
to the parents of children who go to the public schools. This 
practice is not very widespread, but it obtains in some dioceses 
presided over by German bishops, particularly in the West. 


Helena, Montana, has a school-house that cost $140,000, and is 
built of gray granite. There are twelve class-rooms, elegant 
halls, with tiled wainscoting, and an industrial training depart- 
ment in the basement, equipped with all modern improvements. 
Duluth, Minnesota, with a population of only 30,000, has put 
up one that cost $450,000 and has forty-five class-rooms. 


Supt. Jordan, of the Minneapolis public schools, is for a repeal 
of the by-law prohibiting corporal punishment. ‘The board of 
education amended the rule, as some of the principals declared 
there were cases where it was absolutely necessary. The amend- 
ment permitting its use under limitations was carried by a vote of 
five to four. The president does not agree with Supt. Jordan and 
proposes to reconsider the matter et the next meeting. 





Albert Morse in the Atlanta 7zmes says : 

“ You speak of beginning the education of your son. The mo- 
ment he was able to form an idea, his education began. His 
education goes on at every instant of time; it goes on like time; 
you can neither stop it nor turn its course.” The idea that educa- 
tion is a process that teachers can guide, but not originate, is a 
new one, but it is correct. The teacher cannot say, “I educate 
you ;” hecan only say, “I directed the educational process that 
was in operation.” 





At the Educational Club, of Philadelphia, “The Cigarette Girl”’ 
was discussed. Dr. Holt said it was the tobacco question related 
to youth. (Just as if the saloons sold thimblefulls of whiskey to 
boys.) The reason that boys smoke is not that they want to 
taste tobacco but to imitate their elders, (These elders are often 
teachers !) 

At the York, Pa., institute Prof. Hancher said: “ teaching in- 
duces a man toward mean criticism.” (Indeed; did his hearers 
believe ‘hey were mean crities, or that some other teachers were ? 
This institute cost about $1,000 for one week ; at that rate a nor- 
mal school would cost $50,000 yer year. D> es the results war- 
rant this expenditure ?) 





The Democrat, of Key West, says: 

“It is better for a schoolboy or girl to enter life with gentle, 
courteous manners than to know the names of all the British 
sovereigns in their order; better even than to be able to repeat 
the battles of the American revolution. The charge is brought 
against the people’s schools that the pupils are rude and jostling ; 
that they are harsh and discourteous in their manner to strangers 
and to one another. In the kindergarten, one of the first greatest 
lessons is to learn the application of the golden rule.” 





A new industry has sprung up in the Indiana educational field. 

It appears some individual as been peddling, in advance, the 

Sr peng to be used in the county examinations. It is said he 
id quite a business. 





The pastor of the African M. E. church in Jamaica, N. Y.. 
claims that the school for colored children in that city is not 
graded, and lacks discipline ; and, being anxious to give his chil- 
dren all possible educational advantages, he sent them to No. 1, 
where white children go. The superintendent promptly sent 
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them home, the board refusing permission for them to attend 
there. The father has appealed to the state superintendent for 
redress. 





A German boy set fire toa stack of hay, and was sent to prison 
for five days by the local magistrate. The Emperor upon being 
appealed to changed the sentence to five hours of school punish- 
ment daily for five days, and also instructed the six teachers of 
the school to map out a program for the boy and to see that it 
was carried out. The Prussian Zeachers’ Fournal very petti- 
nently inquires whether it was the teachers or that boy that burned 
the hay? There is a deal of truth in this question for the teacher 
not usually considered. “See that the boy does his work after- 
wards,” say the wise committee and the thoughtless parent. Who 
gets the punishment in tnese cases ? 





Princeton university has decided to raise its reyuirements for 
entrance : 


1. Herodotus in Greek in place of Homer, which will be reserved for reading 
in college asan epic poem, 

2. One modern language, either French or German. 

3. An exercise in English prose composition, based upon specified authors. 
Practice in English composition is seen to be too much neglected in the prep- 
aration of students. 

4. The minimum requirements are to be required of all candidates and in- 
clude English composition, Latin grammar, and Latin prose, Cesar, five books 
Virgil, six books, Cicero, nine orations, Greek grammar, and Greek prose, 
Xenophon, four books, Herodotus, selection from the seventh book, the ele- 
ments of French or German, arithmetic, algebra through quadratics, and al] 
plane geometry. These minimum requirements are equal to the Yale entrance 
and superior to the Harvard minimum. 

Those who come up prepared in additional quantity as well as quality may 
get advanced standing in one or more of the subjects of freshmsn instruction 
at the start. In this way it is hoped to encourage the best schools in their ef- 
forts to send up boys who will not only meet the minimum requirements well, 
but distinguish themselves in one or more departments for which they have 
special aptitude. 





The Free Press (London) says : 


“As a matter of observed fact, neither reading nor writing is well 
taught in the lower grades of our schools. The pupils in our 
schools read nothing—as a rule—but fixed lessons of brief extent 
(and are sometimes kept two weeks and a month on one lesson). 
No person can learn to write easily, rapidly, and legibly except by 
much and continuous practice. The schools ought to give such 
practice. Instead, they set the boys and girls the task of labori- 
ously imitating an engraved copy or a blackboard lesson for a cer- 
tain time each day, and when their schooling is over the best they 
can do, as a rule, is painfully to draw an uncertain imitation of 
their copies as they remember them. They have no facility in 
writing and there is neither character nor dignity in what they do. 
In the teaching of English grammar the fault is still greater, and 
of one hundred pupils taken from our public schools not ten can 
or do speak correctly. They muddle their brains with an attempt 
to make a philosophical analysts of the language—a task in which 
no one can properly engage till after he has learned the language. 
Their education has not fitted them in any valuable degree for 
work ; they cannot read well, write well, or speak correctly.” 





In an article in the Ohio Educational Monthly, Dr. E. E. 
White says : 

“I recently saw a class of first-year pupils add columns of numbers like ac- 
countants, and I pitied the pupils! In one of our large cities, some two years 
ago, I saw pupils who had been in school —_ three months write sums of 
money, using $ and correctly.and then add the rumbers thus written, and 
again I pitied the pupils! I recently saw pupils, between five and six years of 
age, in school only five months, read twenty or more words written on the 
blackboard, actually determining, under the teacher’s guidance, and by the 
application of rules, the silent letters, the sounds of vowels, ng my the lat- 
ter by diacritical marks, etc.. and I not only pitied the little ones, but felt sorry 
for the teacher wh») was faithfully trying the ‘ new system.’ I left the room 
thankful that I was never put through such a drill in my first reading lessons. 
Indeed, I was ignorant of several of the rules which this skilful teacher was 
applying, and I am glad of it. I could make out new words betore I was five 
vears old, but it was an ‘* unconscious art.’ ” 


Fall and Winter Associations. 


South Dakota State Teachers’ Association, Brooking, Dec. 27, 29. 
Robinson, Secretary. 

Montana State Association ; Missoula, Dec. 27-29. 

Iowa State Association ; Cedar Rapids. December 27-29. 

Illinois State Teachers’ Association ; Springfield, December 27-28-29. George 
R. Shawhan, Urbana, Pres.; Joel M. Bowlby, Met lis, Sec’y. 

Minnesota State Educational Association, St. Paul, Dec. 27-29. 

Indiana State Teachers’ Association. Between Christmas and New Year. 
Address Prof. J. N. Study, Richmond. 

Nebraska State Teachers’ Association. Lincoln, Dec. 27-29. 
— Eastern Nebraska Educational Association, trice, last week in 

arch. 

Wisconsin State Teachers, Madison, Dec. 27. 

Washington State Teachers’ Association, Tacoma, Dec. 27. 

Colorado State Teachers’ Association, Denver, Dec. 28, 29, 30. 

North Dakota State Teachers’ Association, Valley City, Dec 28-30, 

California State Teachers’ Association, Fresno, some time in December. 

Mississippi State Teachers’ Association, Jackson, Dec. 27-29. J. M. Barrow, 
Columbus, president. 

Michigan State Teachers’ Association, Lansing, Dec. 28, 29, 30. 

Department of Superintendence, N. E. A., Boston, Fe. 21, 22. 23. 

South Western Missouri District Teachers’ Association, Nevada, Mo., Dec.27, 


M. A. 


28 
Educational Association of the Territory of New Mexico, Las Vegas, Dec. 
27, 28, 29. 


Be sure to get Hood's Sarsaparilla, the peculiar medicine. Do not be induced 
to take any other. 
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Correspondence. 


As to Criticism. 


The spirit of sarcastic criticism of the public schools is abroad. 
That they are faulty, and that many of their practices are ridicu- 
lous, no one who knows them can deny. 

That public ridicule is a sharp weapon, and unsanctioned by 
the best teachers every one who knows the schools, will admit. 
Its only legitimate use comes when all else fails. Perhaps all else 
has failed. Or, perhaps sarcasm tickles the public eye, and thus 
attention is gained by it when milder means would fail. At any 
rate, let us see that our own schools are conducted so that they 
will meet just criticism. 

While we know those teachers in Baltimore and Buffalo and 
St. Louis, need to be roused from their ignorance, and lethargy, 
we know also they are sensitive in their feelings, and we stretch 
out the hand of sympathy to them in their mortification. 

A theorist and critic honored us with his presence the other day. 
He had been theorizing and criticising—that is, finding fault—for 
five or six years. Evidently he had undergone that psychological 
process which results in habit. In one room the children were 
spelling orally before writing the words. Immediately his fiat 
went forth that it was a useless exercise. 

Had he ever taught spelling to young children? “No.” Then 
how could he possibly know that recalling the arrangement of 
letters in a word without the aid of the eye, does its little part in 
strengthening the imagination and thus helps written spelling? 
He saw on the blackboard written answers to questions in geo- 
graphy, an exercise which the teacher was giving as a drill. He 
thought drill was the “ mighty instrument of little men.” 

The teacher knowing somewhat of the brain and its function, 
believed repetition even a physiological necessity in learning. 
She certainly knew its necessity from experience. He heard a 
teacher leading her pupils to formulate a rule, and in another case 
a definition. He did not believe init. Children should be allowed 
freedom of expression, 

The teacher knew that her previous work had fitted her pupils 
to understand the formulz to which she was guiding them. She 
also knew how loose their constructions were apt to be and how 
limited their vocabulary. Our critic, never having dealt with 
children, did not realize how exact language tends to make a 
thought permanent in a youthful mind. 

Now, taking the above as illustrative of the wholesale condem- 
nation of whatever he saw, it can be seen what inaccurate and 
one-sided criticisms come from hasty observation of the practices 
of aschool. There certainly is method in the madness of some 
teachers, and our critic might have detected it had he seen the 
work in its entirety. What he happened to see in our school if 
occurring all the time, should be condemned. We admit that 
oral spelling and drill and formulated expressions, with nothing 
else, would be mechanical and harmful. But we do not admit 
that they have not a place in school work. 

It is barely possible that, like our critic, Dr. Rice has gone into 
the schools with an eye open to adverse criticism. His keen sense 
of the ridiculous has helped him on to detect the absurdity of 
certain practices, and he has shown them up in very readable 
magazinearticles. But he can find schools and schools, if he looks 
for them, where the teacher is master of the subject taught and 
uses good language, where the sing-song, concert-recitation 
never occurs, and where the mark is not literally toed. 

It is the mark of a just critic to look on both sides—and when 
Dr. Rice, or any one else, proves that he does this, he will be wel- 
come to our schools; for in all of them there is something to 
commend ; many of them deserve the highest praise. 

PRINCIPAL. 


Christmas Suggestions. 


As Christmas approaches, teachers begin to ask, ““ What can 
we do to give the children some special enjoyment in the holiday 
time?” The old way was to give bonbons, or cards, or picture- 
books, or a sleigh-ride, or something which was altogether too 
much of a strain upon a teacher's slender pocket-book. 

The change in the work of the schools furnishes more legitimate 
means of giving pleasure than the old-time way. Assuming that 
most primary schools are furnished with material for some of the 
kindergarten occupations, or with the somewhat similar material 
that is used in form study and drawing, we also assume that chil- 
dren can be led to experience positive delight in ‘ making’ 
and doing,’’ when told that what they make and do may be used 
as Christmas gifts for the home-friends. In our school we have 
been saving for some time specimens of drawing, cutting, paper- 
folding, pasting, weaving, sewing, also specimens of work in 
number, oom penmanship, spelling, etc., which have been 
mounted on paper of uniform size and color, and tied together 
with a bit of ribbon to make a book. These books are to be 
presented to the fathers and mothers. The eagerness of the chil 
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dren to add a leaf to their book is something delightful to be- ° 


hold. As an incidental benefit to be derived from this work, the 
parents actually see what their children are doing in school. The 
grammar school pupils are making boxes of different shapes, and 
ornamenting them with foldings or cuttings of paper of different 
colors. These ornamental boxes are sent with Christmas greet- 
ings to the primary classes. In return the primary pupils send 
blotters with a perforated cover sewed in geometric figures and 
tied with a ribbon, or book-marks woven of colored paper, or 
cards with flower designs perforated and a tiny calendar attached, 
or cornucopias made of woven mats. Many of the classes write 
Christmas letters to their parents, and enclose them in envelopes 
of their own making. This may seem a very simple pleasure, 
but it is anticipated with great interest, if we may believe the ex- 
pressions in the letter-writing exercises of the year. Moreover, 
who shall say the simple pleasures are not the best ? 

All of the above work, in connection with the Christmas music 
and the memorizing of appropriate poetry, and the story-telling 
and reading makes the children, young and old, delightfully 
happy for a month before the holidays. 

Perhaps the best feature of all is that nothing is done which is 
not directly related to the school-work, and which is not just as 
profitable work as is done at any time during the year. More- 
over the opportunity given to interchange gifts and greetings is 
fostering in the children the true Christmas spirit of “ Peace on 
earth, good will to men.” TEACHER, 

Lowell, Mass. 


To the Editor of THE JOURNAL :—It seems to me a primary 
teacher needs to do all she can to make the child forget the fact 
that she is their teacher. When little ones come to me hurriedly, 
exclaiming “‘O, mamma!” and, then, surprised at their mistake, 
say, “‘ Why, I called you mamma,” no higher compliment can be 
paid me. I know I have the confidence of that child, and that 
there is no more between us than between parent and child. We 
need not sacrifice discipline or good order, to attain these results ; 
on the contrary, better order will be gained, for a word or reproach- 
ful look from one they love is all-powerful. 

A little fellow said to me the other day in school as I was re- 
pairing his “’lastics,” ‘‘ Why, it seems as if you was our mother,” 
How I appreciated the wording “our” mother, with sixty little 
ones busy in their seats. 

I strongly advocate doing away with keeping pupils after school 
as a punishment or for study, thereby teaching a child that school 
is a place to escape from at every possible opportunity. Let us 
teach them instead that it is a pleasant place (and make it pleas- 
ant) and the direst punishment you can suggest will be, “I shall 
certainly be obliged to send you home.” One little boy said to 
me, “‘ Why, school is just like a birthday party, only we go home for 
the supper.” If we can make the first two years of a child’s life in 
the school-room pleasant the good result will be with him the rest 
of his life. EDITH F, ROBINSON. 

Stoughton, Wis. 


To the Editor of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL :—Some time ago the idea 
of organizing a Primary Teachers’ Association, for the purpose of 
professional advancement suggested itself; and the idea has been 
carried out this fall, and we now have a promising organization. 

Meetings take place once a month (third Tuesday), at the high 
school. At each meeting a topic, previously announced, is taken up 
ant discussed informally. 

In addition to the regular topic for the day, a question box is in- 
troduced. Any teacher who meets a difficulty that she is unable to 
solve satisfactorily, is at liberty to place a question in regard to the 
matter in the box. Some other teacher who may have the remedy 
that she needs, answers it. 

_ Under the topic ‘‘ Reading” these sub-divisions will be taken up 
in the near future: 

1. Our aim in teaching reading. 

2. By what method can it best be accomplished? 

3. Can the word, sentence, and pho .ic methods be combined ? 

ow? 

4. When shall print be introduced? How? 

5. What place shall silent reading occupy ? 

6. What is the use of supplementary reading, etc. 

Trenton, N./. L. 


On and after Sunday, December 18, important changes will be made in 
through trains via Pennsylvania Railroad leaving New York as follows: 

Columbian Express at 9 A. M. daily, instead of 2 P. M.; arriving at Pittsburg, 
9 P.m.; Chicago, 10 a. M.; Cincinnati, 6:35 A. M.; and Indianapolis, 7:55 A. M , 
with sleeping and dining cars through to those points. At Philadelphia con- 
nection will be made with Fast Line for all points in central and western Penn- 
sylvania, Cleveland, and Toledo. 

Pennsylvania Limited at 12 noon daily, instead of 10 A. M., arrive Chicago 12 
noon, “yy car to Cincinnati discontinued on this train. 

St. Louis ncinnati Express at 12 noon, instead of 2p. M., with through 
sleeping and dining cars, arriving in St. Louis, 5:30 Pp. m., and Cincinnati, 
215 A. M. 

Southwestern Express will leave at 7:50 Pp. M.; Sundays, 7:45 P. M.; forty min- 
utes earlier than present schedule ; no change in through connections; sleeping 

dining cars. 

There will be no change in Western Express and Pacitic Express. _ 

New York and Washington Limited will leave at 10 A. M., instead of 
10310 A, M. 
—e 2:10 P. M. train for Washington and the South will be changed to leave 

2P. M, 
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New ‘Books. 


No part of American history is of more thrilling interest than 
that relating to the struggle of the French and English for the 
control of the North American continent. During that struggle 
Jean Baptiste Le Moyne, Sieur de Bienville came to the front 
and left his impress indelibly on the history of the times. His 
story is told in one of the volumes of the Makers of America 
series, by Grace King. In writing the biography of so active and 
important a personage it is of course necessary to bring in a great 
part of the history of the continent during the early part of the 
eighteenth century, and especially the means taken by the French, 
knowing that their hold on Canada was insecure, to strengthen 
and confirm their hold along the Mississippi river and at its mouth, 
The story as presented by the author, including the expeditions 
through the wilderness, the fights with the Indians, the intrigues 
by the English and French for advantages, etc., is of absorbing 
interest. The student who is collecting a library of American 
history should not neglect this valuable volume or its companions 
in the series. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. $1.00.) 





A small volume of 187 es 
pages contains Some "es 
Rhymes by Tronquill of 
Kansas. We may say 
at the outset that it 
would take only a very 
slight examination of 
these verses to show that 
Ironquill had found fun 
as well as poetry on the 
Kansas prairies. We cite, 
for example, among his 
“Fables,” the pup that 
bayed at a Kansas zephyr 
“in a gay semi-idiotic 
way,” as an example, and 
was turned wrong side 
up and wrong side out. 
The moral he draws is 
that those who face dis- 
orderly social forces 
should keep their mouths. 
shut or they will land 
them “without doubr, up- 
side down and wrong side 
out.” There are many 
others of a humorous 
character but there are 
others of a serious char- 
acter! “ Quivera—Kan- 
sas”’ strikes us as partic- 
ularly good. The author OE laos ate 
has tried a great variety “One tino prota the dooms, nore and softly 
of verse and seems to ‘May good angels bless our home.’ ” 
have made great pro- prom rs, provaing® Fooma” (Puxpenscx A. 
gress in mastering the 
technique of the poet's calling. There are indications in this book 
to show that the author has sufficient ability to warrant the at- 
tempt at something more ambitious. (A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Cheago. $1.00.) 


ae 
al Garon 


Rev. Chas, J. Adams has written a book with the odd title of 
Where is my Dog? or, Is Man Alone Immortal? in which he 
makes a plea for a belief in the immortality of the lower animals. 
The author considers the subject in the light of phrenology. He 
shows a wonderful knowledge of men and animals, considering 
the resemblances between the two and showing that there are 
no attributes in the character of men and women that are not 
found in at least a degree among some of the animals. The fund 
of anecdotes relating to poner, * is sufficient to make the book 
one of intense interest ; one purpose will certainly be served by the 
book, that is the securing of more consideration in the treatment of 
our animal friends, and no lover of a horse or dog or any pet should 
fail to be interested. (Fowler & Wells Co., New York. $1.00 ) 


Charles C. Abbott, M. D., in Recent Rambles ; or, In Touch 
with Nature shows how one can get the most pleasure from the 
observation and study of natural objects. One must cut loose 
entirely from the conventionalities of the town; nature alone 
must suffice. The author shows how to do this by telling his 
own experience. He relates in an agreeable way the incidents 
that occurred during rambles about his home. For such study 
one needs no text-book on botany, zoology, or geology with its 
long scientific names, but a quick eye and a ready appreciation of 
the beauties that lie before one at every step. Thoreau and Bur- 
roughs have given us some delightful descriptions of this kind, 
and in the same way Dr. Abbott conducts his readers through 
wood and over meadow pointing out things which the ordinary 
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person would not observe. 
exactly fitted to the thought that one reads on and on without 
weariness. Those who have not tried this way of studying nature 
should read Dr. Abbott’s book and then go out in the woods and 
fields and they will be surprised at the number of interesting 
things they will see that were never seen before. The book has 
a number of handsome illustrations. (J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila- 
delphia. $2.00.) 


Edward Eggleston’s 7%e Hooster Schoolmaster, that pioneer 
of dialect stories, whose success has been so remarkable, has ap- 
peared in a library edition that is destined to have a wide circulation: 
Few stories have ever had so unique a history. Written origin- 
ally for a periodical it was copied far and wide and ina few years 
translated into several European languages, though how they 
could render some of the dialect and slang, we fail to see. The 
book is an illustration of how the public will persist in buying and 
reading the early productions of an author that have made a for- 
tunate hit even after he has produced other, and so far as polish 
is concerned, superior works. The Hooster Schoolmaster is true 
to nature, the characters are living, breathing realities. The coun- 
try school with its big girls and its big, unruly boys, and the 
country people with their peculiar ways and homely speech, will be 
matched in many a man’s and woman’s experience, particularly 
in sections where the custom of boarding around was practiced. 
In the preface Mr. Eggleston has given many curious facts con- 
cerning the origin and history of the novel and explains many 
words and expressions employed in the book. (Orange Judd 
Company. $1.50.) 


No one has drawn more vivid and interesting pictures of the 
East, interspersed with mellow humor, than Charles Dudley 
Warner in his book /# the Levant, Mauy changes have occurred 
since it was written seventeen years ago. As regards details in 
matters of government and methods of travel, certain inaccura- 
cies, are allowed to stand. But Mr. Warner’s book is not a 
guide-book, nor is it a history, although it has elements of them 
both. His purpose is to give an idea of Levantine landscape and 
cities, and this he does in a delightful way. The edition is in two 
volumes, bound in olive green and red, with gold stamping, and 
is illustrated with twenty-four photogravures, which in delicacy 
of execution equal the very best French work of this kind. The 
same artistic discrimination in the choice of subjects for reproduc- 
tion which distinguished the two previous publications is notice- 
able likewise inthis last one. The illustrations are of just those 
scenes and rlaces we most wish to see. Naturally many, if not 
all, are familiar; for Mr. Warner’s tour was along well-worn 
roads. The work in this handsome shape will be as popular as the 
fine editions of some of some of Hawthorne's books, issued by the 
same publishers, that many of our readers will remember. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. Two vol- 
umes, $5.00.) 


A most instructive and entertaining book has appeared in 
Quabbin, written by ex-Consul Francis H. Underwood. The 
name Quabbin is that of the town or village which he makes the 
center and scene of his reminiscences and descriptions. What 
he tells might apply to scores of New England towns, but he 
concentrates our interest for the time being on the life of this 
particular one, representing himself as returning to it after sixty 
years of absence, arid using the reminiscences of youth, he presents 
to us its scenery, its inhabitants, its daily life and occupations, its 
average routine, its more striking individualities of character, its 
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tragic and comic incidents, its hard task-life, its rough inventions 
for play and amusement, its gossip, its religious guides, its 
schools, etc. It will be seen that the author has touched upon all 
sides of this many-sided life, and this together with the graceful 
style makes it a very entertaining volume. The _ illustrations 
show many scences in and around this romantic village. (Lee & 
& Shepard, Boston. $1.25.) 


Childhood is a monthly magazine, the first number of 
which has just appeared. It is edited by Dr. George William 
Winterburn, and covers a field not hitherto occupied. It is ad- 
dressed to parents, teachers, and all who are interested in the 
welfare of children, and will endeavor to inculcate the most ad- 
vanced ideas in regard to the moral, intellectual, and physical de- 
velopment of children. It contains thirty-two double-column 


pages, and the first number contains a series of articles by well 
known writers. 


Miss Anna Chapin Ray spent a summer in a mining camp in 
the Rocky mountains, and has embodied her experience in a story 
for boys and girls, entitled /x Blue Creek Canon. She introduces 
a number of the simple-hearted, healthy boys and girls, and 
depicts them, and the sports and pastimes in which they engage, 
in a lively and interesting way. It opens in the breeziest and most 
allurmg manner, and the spirit which animates the young skaters 
on the pond in the canon in the first chapter never fails. Her 
descriptions are natural, the conversations bright, and there is a 
quiet vein of humor running through the story. (T. Y. Crowell 
& Co., New York and Boston. 12mo. $1.25.) 
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Important Events, &c. 


Selected trom Our Times, published by E. L. Kellogg & Co.; price, soc. a year. 


News Summary. 


DEc. 1.—Death of ex-Gov. Hoyt, of Pennsylvania—Pres. Diaz, 
of Mexico, inaugurated for another term.—English residents of 
Samoa attacked by natives. 


Dec. 3.—A memorial to Scotch soldiers in the American civil 
war to be erected at Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Dec. 4.—The Erie canal closed for the winter. 

DEc. 5.—Opening of Congress.—The peasants in several provinces 
of Russia again suffering from famine. 

DEc. 6.—The Nicaragua government satisfied with the progress 
made so far on the canal, an acknowledgment which assures the 
company of ten years’ time in which to complete the work.—The 
Philadelphia Ledger office burned. 

Dec. 7.—A new ministry chosen in Canada.—Hungarian rail- 
ways blocked by snow.— Brooklyn to ask to be united to New York. 

Dec. 8.—Gen. Rosecrans seriously ill. 


Dec. 9.—The Congo company sends strong reinforcements from 
Stanley Pool to Katanga. 


DEc. 11.—Great Britain decides to adopt penny postage through- 
out the empire. 


Dec. 12.—The filing of Jay Gould’s will shows that he had prop- 





American Citizenship, History, and Literature, 


FOR AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 


The American Citizen. By 
Cloth, 320 pp., : ‘ , 


Chas. 


A remarkably clear and simple presentation of the elements of 
government, good morals, and economics. Attractively bound. 


Studies in American History. By Mrs. Shel- 


don-Barnes, Cloth, 441 pp., 


Fresh, bright, unique. 
teacher and pupil. 


American Literature. 
Leonard Lemmon. Cloth, 340 pp., 
Historical development, sketches, selections. 


F. Dole. . - - 


Makes U. S. History deeply interesting to both 


By Julian Hawthorne and 


§$ .90 


For leading and helpful texts 
good 


and aids in the Sciences, Mathema- 
tics, History, Language and Gram- 
mar, Music, Drawing, the Moderna 
Languages, Geography, Literature, 
Reading, Economics and Civil Govern- 
ment, Education, etc., see our com- 
plete descriptive Catalogue; sent to 
any address on application. 


. $1.12 


. $a te 





Illustrated. - - é = ‘ d 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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erty in New York state amounting to seventy-two million dollars. 
—Armour gives $1,500,000 to Chicago for a manual training school. 

Dec. 13.—Prof. Briggs, on trial for heresy, speaks in his own 
defense before the New York Presbytery. 


Dec. 14.—James G. Blaine seriously ill._—Twenty lives lost by 
an explosion in the Bamfurlong colliery, England. 

Dec. 15.—President Hippolyte, of Haiti, narrowly escapes assas- 
sination ; all the conspirators shot. 

DEc. 16.—The Mexican government taking measures to retaed 
a threatened revolution on the Texan border. 


THE EX-PRESIDENTS OF VENEZUELA. 


Paris seems to have great attractions for exiled Venezuela 
presidents, there being no less than fourin that city. The first 
is Gen. Guzman Blanco, who ruled the Venezuelan Republic from 
1870 until 1889, when the statues he had erected to himself were 
overthrown by the people of Caracas, and he was morally forced 
to resign the post of minister to France, a position he was in the 
babit of occupying when he wanted a vacation. The exiled 
Queen Isabel II.,of Spain, is Guzman Blanco’s next-door neigh- 
bor. Next to him comes Dr. Raimundo Andueza Palacio, made 
president of Venezuela in 1890 by Rojas Paul, whom he afterward 
exiled from Caracas. Palacio was obliged to leave the country 
and all his property was confiscated, but he has plenty of money. 
Most South American presidents have a way of putting away 
money in European banks fora rainy day. Then comes Dr. Vil- 
legas Pulido, who took possession of the presidency when Palacio 
was obliged to abandon his country to its fate. Villegas Pulido 
is considered a very intelligent statesman, but he also was forced 
to leave Venezuela, though he did not forget to take with him all 
of the gold onzas which were within bis reach. Last of all is 
Gen. Eleazar Urdaneta, who succeeded Pulido as president, but 
the revolution getting too warm for him he followed his three 
predecessors to Paris. 





THE POET-LAUREATESHIP. 

Although Tennyson has been dead for several weeks no one has 
been appointed to succeed him as poet-laureate. The office is 
supposed to have originated with Chaucer and among the other 
great poets who have held it are Ben Jonson, Dryden, and 
Wordsworth. It is chiefly an honorary office, the occupant being 
required merely to write verse for anniversaries in the royal 
family or state occasions. The two most prominent candidates 
for the office are Swinburne and William Morris. Swinburne is 
a lyric poet of a high order, but he once said something about a 
“poet-laureate being a humming-bird on a queen’s wrist” that 
may bar him out. Morris has turned anarchist, which renders 
him unavailable. The others mentioned are Lewis Morris, Alfred 
Austin, and Sir Edwin Arnold. Of these Arnold seems to be the 
leading candidate so far as poetic ability is concerned. 





JEWS GOING TO PALESTINE. 
The reoccupation of Palestine by the Jews bids fair to be actually 
accomplished. There are now in that land over 100,000 Jews, a 
larger number than there has been since the end of the first cen- 
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tury of the Christian era. The Jewish population of Jerusalem 
is now 40,000, and a large part of the real estate in and about the 
city is in their hands. Telegrapks, electric lights, and other im- 
provements have been introduced and a new railroad to Jaffa is 
in operation. If the number of Jews in Palestine should increase 
for the next ten years as rapidly as during the past ten years the 
Jewish population of Palestine will reach a million by the dawn 
of the twentieth century. The shutting out of the Jewish as well 
as other European immigrants from the United States will help 
along the movement. 


TAXATION IN GERMANY. 

Some years ago Prince Bismarck made the famous remark that 
“While there are pike in the European fishpond we must not be 
carp,” meaning that so long as there are large standing armies 
around them Germany must also have a large standing army. 
That seems to be the sentiment of Emperor William also, for he 
made a speech recently in which he appealed to the patriotism 
of the country to help him increase the army. In order to do so 
it is proposed to increase the tax on beer and liquor and to put a 
tax on “stock operations.”” There is no danger at present that 
war will come unless it might result from the ill feeling caused 
by the taking of Alsace and Lorraine from France. These prov- 
inces have been a great burden on the German people and are of 
no use to the empire except from a military point of view. There 
may come a time when the people will decide that they are being 
taxed too heavily for the glory of retaining these two small prov- 
inces. 





Not AMERICAN VESSELS YET.—Up to this time the Inman Steam- 
ship Company has taken no direct steps to secure American regis- 
try of the ocean gseyhounds, the City of Paris and the City of 
New York, in accordance with the special legislation to that end 
enacted at the last session of Congress. It is said that the delay 
is solely to secure additional legislation from Congress which 
will enable the foreign officers now in command of the two ships 
to continue in that capacity after the American flag shall have 
replaced the British ensign at the masthead. These officers have 
already declared their intention of becoming American citizens. 





A MINE CavE-IN.—People at Lost Creek, near Shenandoah, Pa., 
were in a great state of excitement recently on account of the 
sudden caving in of 300 feet of surface, over which the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad ran. Four tracks were carried down with the 
fall to a depth of twenty-five feet. The people are in a state of 
dread, being in fear of a still further settling. The caving in was 
occasio ed by the robbing of pillars, which has been carried on 
for some time in some breasts of che Lehigh Valley’s Packer 
collieries, by which operations the entire valley is honey combed. 


INDIANS HUNGRY AND DESPERATE.—A U.S. army captain who 
has been investigating the condition of Indians in the West, says 
that they are in terrible shape. The Cheyennes, Comanches, and 
Arapahoes, about 5,000 in all, are hungry and desperate. They 
have frittered away their money and now they have only half 
rations to subsist upon. Full rations were hardly enough to 
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fatten a flea, and half rations barely sustain life. South of them, 
in Texas, the Indians see cattle ranges inviting them to pillage, 
and north of them, in Kansas, they see abundance. Yet they are 
hungry, their women and children famished, and they know that 
the horrors of winter are coming on. The officer thinks the 
government ought to give them more food. 


Science and Industry. 


SMOKESTACKS 100 FEET HicH.—The plans for the new armored 
U. S. cruiser No. 3 call for three smokestacks each 100 feet high, 
from 30 to 40 feet higher than any other ship in our navy. These 
will detract from the beauty of the ship, but will give additional 
draught, and will do away with the necessity for forced draught 
in ordinary steaming. They will also carry the smoke and gas 
above the military masts of the ship, and give the men on the 
tops a chance to fight without being smoked out. 





SUPPLIES FOR THE POSTAL DEPARTMENT.—In its postal service, 
the United States uses annually 25,000 pounds of wrapping twine, 
half a million lead pencils, 1,500 barrels of ink, 7,200 quarts of 
mucilage, 10,000 pourds of rubber bands, 12,000 gross of pens and 
various other items in similar quantities. These are all shipped 
from a large brick warehouse on E street, Washington, D. C. 





TELEPHONING FROM THE SEA-BOTTOM.—The diving apparatus is 
one of the latest objects to which the telephone has been applied. 
A sheet of copper is used in place of one of the glasses in the 
helmet, and to this a telephone is affixed, so that the diver, when 
at the bottom of the sea, has only to turn his head slightly in 
order to report what he sees, or to receive@instructions from 
above. 





OPENING THE IRON GATE.—The Danube river, which is the 
means of water communication for Vienna with the Red sea, is 
not navigable by large ships, owing to shoals and rapid currents ; 
but the Austrian government is endeavoring to remove the ob- 
stacles, the chief of these being what is known as the Iron gate, 
arocky gorge between Roumania and Servia on the Hungarian 
boundary. It is proposed to make a channel 6,800 feet long, the 
sides of the channel to be formed by two walls of masonry, the 
river bed between these walls to be blasted out. 





MAKING GUN-FLINTs.—It is the general impression that the 
use of gun-flints has been discontinued. Such is not the case. 
The trade in flints has revived and they are now being sold in 
large quantities. Flints used to be sent chiefly to Brazil and other 
parts of South America, but now they go for the most part to 
South Africa. A gun-flint has to be thrown away after being 
used thirty or forty times. 
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THE ISLAND OF JERSEY.—This is one of the most productive spots 
on the face of the globe, maintaining a population of 60,000 on 28,- 
717 acres, from which a considerable reduction must be made for 
rocks and roads. The farmers work from three to thirty acres 
each. Seven hundred bushels of potatoes, eighty bushels of wheat, 
and five tons of hay per acre are not unusual, while much of the 
land produces three crops a year. In the winter the ground is 
planted with potatoes for the London market, in April and May 
followed by a crop of grain, and subsequently of vegetables. 





PROBABLY HIGHER THAN MT. St. EL1As.—For many years Mount 
St. Elias has been considered the highest land on the North 
American continent, but not since recent measurements. By 
trignometrical measurements the height of Star mountain or 
Orizaba in Mexico has lately been fixed at 18,312 feet. Russell last 
year gave Mt. St. Elias a height of 18,100 feet. 





GUARDING AGAINST CONSUMPTION.—A society has been formed 
in Philadelphia for the prevention of tuberculosis. It has been 
shown that families moving into huuses where the former occu- 
pants had been victims of this disease exhibited symptoms within 
a short period. Fully one-half the cases of consumption in one 
ward are believed to be due to living in infected houses. The 
new society will work among the poor, showing them how in- 
fection can be avoided. 


Geographical Note. 


THE AFRICAN ELEPHANT.--There is a prevalent belief that the 
African elephant cannot be used asa working animal like his docile 
cousin of India. This idea is erroneous. Most of the elephants 
exhibited in menageries come from Africa. The African elephant 
is easily distinguishable from the Asiatic species by the convexity 
of his face, the great length of his tusks, and particularly by the 
enormous sizeof hisears. To-day he is not found north of the des- 
ert of Sahara. When he was largely utilized by man, however, 
he was found in great troops not only in upper Egypt, but also in 
the forests of Morocco and Algeria. It was somewhere between 
the third and the seventh century of the Christian era that the 
elephant finally disappeared from north Africa. 


Old Point Comfort, Va., and the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company’s Tour. 


During the holiday season there is always additional gayety in military 
circles, and nowhere is it felt more than at Fortress Monroe, With this in 
view, the Pennsylvania Railroad ree! has planned a charming Christmas 
holiday personally conducted tour to Old Point Comfort, leaving New York at 
8.00 A.M., December 27th, covering a period ot four days, at a round-trip rate 
of $18.00. This rate includes Railroad fare, accommodations at the famous 
“* Hygeia” Hotel, and all necessary expenses. ) 

At the same rate tickets, including one day’s board at the hotel, will be sold 
good for return via Richmond and Washington by regular trains within ten 


days. . 
Por f:rther information apply. to Ticket Agents, Pennsylvania Railroad, or 
T ourist Agent, 849 Broadway, New York. 
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SCHOOL-ROOM e« « 
ECHOES. 


A NEW SINGING-BOOK FOR 


Teachers’ Institutes and Public Schools. 








= = " Containing Theory Lessons, Responsive Read- 
ings, Devotional Songs, Patriotic Songs, together 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY | 2:2 arcancemenss tor ail occasions. *™ ™ 
Dr. Bben Toure. OF MUSIC, S*5reccc™™ 
Music. Literature, - Fime Arts. 


Elecation. Languages. Tuning. 
This Institution offers unsurpassed advant , Com. 
biring under one roof all the above mentionall aohocle 
and providing for its students the valuable Collateral 
Advantages of Pupils’ Recitals both in Music and 
Elocution, Faculty Concerts, Lectures on Theory 
and History of Music, Orchestral Rehearsals, 
Library, Gymnasium, ete., all without extra expense, 
School year from Sept. 8, 1892, to June 22, 1893. 
For Calendar, giving full information, address 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, 


Franklin Sq., Boston, Mass- 





COMPILED BY 
HAMLIN E. COGSWELL, 
Of the Normal School of Music, Mansfield, Pa. 
Price, 25c. per copy. 


PUBLISHED BY 


The John Church Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. ! 13 E. 16th St., New York. 








MUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS. 


Realizing the constantly growing interest in the 
subject of 


MUSICAL EDUCATION 


in the country, more especiaily in the work of the 
many public and private schools, we desire to call the 
attention of Teachers to 


THE SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW. 


A monthly journal devoted to the interests of Music 
i Schools, designed to be of practical utility, and 
containing 

ARTICLES ON Musicat Susyects or Genera Inter- 

EST TO TEACHERS, contributed by School Music 

Specialists. Generat Notes on Important MUSICAL 

VENTS OF THE Montu. Reports or ScHoot Con- 

CERTS AND Competitions, ScHoot Soncsin BOTH 

NOTATIONS anp Surrep To THe Capacities oF 

THE CHILDREN IN THE Dirrerent Drvisions oF 

Scuoots. Exercises in Sicut-Sincinc In BOTH 

NOTATIONS. Reviews or Scoot Music, 

The Music will also be sold separately, price sc. 


A Specimen Copy will be sent free to Teachers on 
Application, 


Price, 5 cents. Annual Subscription, including 
Postage, so cents. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 
21 E. 17th street, (3 doors from 
Broadway), New V ork. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





Tracuers’ Co-Operative Assoctarion 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICACO. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





for lady NORMAL SCHOOL GRADUATES are occurring nearly every day, 
VACANCIE even at this season of the year. We have frequent opportunities to 
locate such teachers in excellent schools at good salaries. Last Saturday we had calls for 
four such teachers from very desirable schools, but as our Normal List had become almost 
exhausted by previous demands made upon it, we could not fill these places for lack of the 
right candidates, If you are a normal graduate, can present good credentials, and can 
accept place at short notice we are almost sure to get a place for you if you register with 
us. Remember we charge No Advance Se ee nena Tei pe ae 

. . r , 

stamps for blanks. W. D. KERR, Manage poy bey yee gp 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 10-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


Tremont P1., Boston, Mass.: 7o Fifth Ave., New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill; 37x Main St., 
Hartford, Cte 120% So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 13244 First St., Portland, Ore. 


fHE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGEN CY. 





Teachers seeking ions and Adio, c. B. RUGGLES o., 
those wish: a change at an (Palace Hotel B’'ld’g.) Room C, 237 Vine 8 
Ae th should CIN ATI, OHIO. 








The Bridge Teachers’ Agency, Bridge & Scott, Managers, 110 Tremont St., Boston. 
Seventh year of successful work. Positions secured for teachers in all of the United States. Teachers 
desiring to make a change for an increase of salary, or for other reasons, should write us for particulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Secures good positions for good teachers with good records. We want first-class teachers for all grades 
and want them now. Send stamp for Application Form. 
. H. P. FRENCH, Mawnacer, 
24 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 


THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


The best city schools, colleges. universities, state normals, academies, seminaries, church schools, etc., 
are among our regular patrons. Also have frequent vacancies for governesses and _tutors. Now is the 
best time to register for fall positions. Send for Hand Book and note what we are doing for teachers. 

C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 











After Jan. 1, 1893, it will cost you two dollars to register ; before that date, one dollar. 
: If you are in search of a position for this Fall, 

If you would accept a better position than you have, , 

If you bbe a present and lucratlyS position next Spring, 

If you desire our assistance for ’ 

t interest to join our Bureau immediately, and have our best efforts for twelve months 

Seed f. address without delay, SOUTHEKN TEA ‘HERS’ BUREAU, Winchester, Tenn. 
Box 925. 








NO FEE {ct.,reeistato": | AMERICAN AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
Publi SCHOOL s 
the beat teachers for Publicor! SCHOOL | TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Is, and families, superior 
stamp. 2 W. 14th 8t., N.Y. ——— Introduces to colleges, schools, 

8800 ‘?’ fi , Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
¥.v.mee S. AM. i ee ae ee peeereny every department of instruction ; recom- 

chermerhorn’s * Teachers’ * Agency mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 

+. TT Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 

Oldest and best known in U. S. Aesastenn cut facie Guede diane 

Established 1855. 23 Unien Square, NEW YORK 
3 East 14TH STREET, N. Y. 











A Normal Class for Se Peatates ot Foachens 
For larger salaries, or change of location, address} who wish to fit themselves to give Moral Instrac- 
Teachers" Co-operative Association, 70 Dearborn St..| tien te Cultéres —- ee - a yeux 

i . ADLER, after January 1. \- 
Se Se ee ceived from Teachers, Graduates of Normal Schools, 








TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 

hools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor, 2oth St., New Vorx Crry 


NEW YORK STATE _ 


NORMAL +> TRAINING 
SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State w 
tend to teach in the Public Schools of the State, aes 





§2~ Diplomas of these schools are licenses for life to 
teach in the Schools of the State. 


The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of 
September, and Spring Term first Wednesday 
n February. 


APPOINTMENT .—A person desiring to enter one 
of these schools should apply to his School Commis. 


recommendation for appoint ent to the State Su 
intendent, and it will be sent vy him to the sc to 
which the appointment is made. 


ADMISSION .—A must be at least 16 years 
of age, of good moral c r, and an examina 
tion at the school entered in Arithmetic and Grammar, 
pay | that these subjects can be completed in a 
term of 3) weeks, also in Geography, Reading, Writ 
ing aad Spelling, but 


A DIPLOMA from © Coltens, ry School, Acad 
emy, or Academic department of a Union School a 
State Certificate, or a ist or 2nd grade Commiss: 


ioner’s 
Certificate obtained in the uniforra examination, will 
be accepted in lieu of Entrance Examination. 


EX PENSES.—There are no expenses for tuition or 
the use of text-books, and fare one way is refunded to 
each student spending an entire term of W weeks 


For particulars concerning the several schools sen 
for circulars to the Principals as follows 


Brockport, ........CHA8. D. McLean, LL.B 





SUTRA, ccoccoccesses James M. Cassety, Pa.D 
Cortiand .,...... ..» FRANCIS J. CHENEY, Pa.D. 
Fredonia ....... .»»-F. B. PALMER, Pa.D. 
Geneseo,.............JN0. M. Mruwe, A.M, 
New Paltz..........FRANK 8. CAPEN, Pu.D, 
Oneonta ,....... ++» JAMES M. Mityz, Pa.D. 
OBWOGO..... .ecseese E. A. SHELDON, Pa.D. 
Plattsburg. ........ E. N. JONES. 
Potedam.,,.......++. Tos. B. STOWELL, Pa 
Persons graduating from teachers’ training 2 
tiscate of ay ae the principal of the school 
where the work was ‘ormed, will credited = 


the following subject =aatters complete for the Norm: 
: G ve 
Courses : “arithmetic, oro a 








d Coll Graduates. For particulars apply, by | © 
BEATTY’S ORGANS WWentist atic Free| matt to Prof. Adler, 190 West 54th Street, | tical Geography, American History 


Address DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J. N.Y. 
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PusiisHED WEEKLY aT $2.50 A YEAR. 





Tue Scxuoor Journat is sent regularly to its sub- 
scribers until a definite order to discontinue is re- 
ceived, and all arrears are paid in full. 


Terms for Our Publications: 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. Weekly. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 

Primary Edition. Monthly - - 1,00 
THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. Monthly. 1.25 
EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS. 

ret 7 - 

OUR TIMES. Monthly. - - - 
Club Rates on Application. 


Per year. 
$2.50 


7 1,00 
*5° 





Please send remittances by draft on N. Y., Postal 
@rder, or Registered Letter. Address all letters 
about subscriptions to our N, Y. office. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


61 Kast 9th Street, NEW YORK. 


WESTERN OFFICE: NEW ENGLAND OFFICE : 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., J. L. HAMMETT, 
62 Wabash Av., Chicago, I1./352 Washington St., Boston. 


J. I CHARLOUIS, Business Manager. 


Publishers’ Desk. 


There are some books of D. C. Heath & 
Co., Boston, New York, and Chicago, to 
which we wish to cail special attention. 
One of these is The American Citizen, by 
Chas. F. Dole, a remarkably clear and | 
simple presentation of the elements of good | 
government, good morals, and economics. | 
There are also Mrs. Sheldon-Barnes, 
Studies in American History and American | 
Literature ; by Julian Hawthorne and Leon- 
ard Lemmon. For leading and _ helpful 
texts and aids in the sciences, mathematics, 
history, language and grammar, music, 
drawing, the modern languages, geography, 
literature, reading, economics and civil gov- 
ernment, education, etc., see their complete 
descriptive catalogue; sent to any address 
on application. 
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The Christian Herald is a religious | 
paper edited in Dr. Talmage’s best vein, | 
and thousands who have heard his voice or | 
read his writings know what thatis. The | 
paper is profusely illustrated,and the articles | 
and pictures are timely. A beautiful gen- | 
uine Oxford Teachers’ Bible is offered to | 
every yearly subscriber at $200. Last} 
year the money was refunded to those who 
came too late. Do not run the risk of be- 


ing disappointed. Zhe Christian Herald 





+ ODIOE DID DI DOD DIDI DID IRAE 
2 “ WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


BEEHAMS 


COVERED WITH A TASTELESS AND 
; SOLUBLE COATING, 


For SICK HEADACHE, ; 


Dizziness, or Swimming in the Head, Wind: 
Pain, and Spasms at the Stomach, Pains in 
the Back, Gravel, and flying Pains in the | 
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Body, Rheumatism, etc. 

Take four, five or even six of Beecham's | 
Pil: and in nine cases out of ten, they will give | 
velief in tventy minutes; for the pill will go direct 
to and remove the cause, the cause being no 
more nor less than wind, together with poison- . 
ous and i » and ti 
unwholesome food. 

Of all druggists. Price 25 cents a box. 
» New York Depot, 365 Canal St. ‘ 























is sent postpaid, each week—52 times— 
and the Bible is sent by express, all charges 
prepaid. For further information see the 
advertisement in THE JOURNAL, of Dec. 
10, 
e 

Magic lanterns and stereopticons afford 
the best and cheapest means of object 
teaching for colleges, schools, and Sunday- 
schools. A large assortment is kept by 
McAllister, manufacturing optician, 49 
Nassau street, New York. Those who 
have charge of church entertainments, 
public exhibitions, and popular illustrated 
lectures should send for their 236-page book 
(free), which will give a description of a 
variety of stereopticons. They are large 
manufacturers and dealers, and ship to all 
parts of the world. 

* 


If you are a school superintendent, prin- 
cipal, teacher, or school officer, you are of 
course interested in having the pupils 


under your care write well and fluently ; | 


therefore write to Lyman D. Smith, teacher 
of penmanship, Hartford, Conn. He will 


| forward you, free, a plan of work to follow 


in writing,—and the outline of a guide by 


| studying which any earnest teacher can 


qualify in from one to three months to 
teach writing successfully in any grade of 
public or private schools. 

* 

“Eldredge & Bro., of Philadelphia have 
just issued an edition of Selections from the 
Odes, Satires, and Epistles of Horace, with 
Notes and a Vocabulary, being the first 
edition of any of the works of Horace with 
Vocabulary issued in this country. 

a 


E. R. Stockwell, 19 John street, New 
York, furnishes class pins, rings, buttons, 
in gold or silver, as mementoes of pleasant 


| school associations ;_ pins for societies and 


fraternities ; flags for classes in universities 
and colleges; badges and medals for 
awards, from teacher or faculty, or school- 
board. His customers in all parts of the 
country have testified to the high quality 
of his work. 

2 


Superintendents, principals, teachers, and college 
students, desiring to secure employment at odd 
hours, or during vacation should address T. M. 
Wiuiams, 67 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


The Remington Standard Typewriter 
(1892 model) is noted for superiority of de- 
sign, excellence of workmanship, great sim- 
plicity, durability, and easy manipulation. 
The use of these beautiful machines in 
schools and families is growing at a great 
rate. The typewriter will train the child to 
neatness, care, accuracy, and observation. 
In a practical way he becomes familiar with 
spelling, grammar, punctuation, and cap- 
italization, Send for an illustrated cata- 
logue to Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
327 Broadway, New York. 

. 

Age will not be so marked if you use 

Buckingham’s Dye for the Whiskers. 












As Large 


As a dollar were the 
scrofula sores on my 
poor little boy, sicken- 
ing and disgusting. They 
were especially severe 
on his legs, back of his 
ears and on his head. 
I gave him Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla. In two weeks 
the sores commenced to 
heal up; the scales came off and all over his 
body new and healthy flesh and skin formed. 
When he had taken two bottles of HOOD’s 
SARSAPARILLA,he was free from sores.” 
HARRY K. Rupsy, Box 356, Columbia, Penn. 


| 


| Sz 


Joseph Ruby. 








safe and efficient cathartic. Always reliable. 25c. 
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| Hooop’s PILLS are a mild, gentle, painless, 
| 
| 





Valued Indorsement 


| of Scott's 
Emulsion 
is contain- 
ed in let- 
ters from 
| the medi- 
| cal profes- 
| sion speaking of its gratify- 
ing results in their practice. 


Scotts Emulsion 


_ of cod-liver oil with Hypo- 

phosphites can be adminis- 
tered when plain oilis out of 
the question. It is almost 
as palatable as milk—easier 
to digest than milk. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. Al! druggists. 


F ~~ puceB = 
tks ne Catupbell 3 7 


Argyle, Wis., says: Before. After. 
The accompanying statement) Weight 330 Ibs 255 Ibs 75 Ibs 
of my weight and measure-'Bust.... 43 in. 33 in. 10 in. 
ments will show the results of|Waist.. 42 in. 31 im. 11 in. 
five months’ treatment. ‘Hips... 531n. 40 in. 13 in, 


PATIENTS TREATED BY MAIL. CONFIDENTIAL. 
Harmless, and with no star » inconvenience, or bad effects, 
For particulars address, w 


ith 6 cents in stamps, 

DR. 0. W. F. SNYDER. M'VICKER’S THEATER, CHICAGO HLL. 
Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to2 gare. No pay till cured. 
OR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Qhia. 


DEAFNESS. &.HEA0. Noises cureD 


. Successful when ail remedies fail. Sold 
qaly by F. Hiscox, 868 B’way, N.¥. Write for book of Srootak REE 


AIDS iustaarion. 


FOR TE4CHERS AND SCHOOLS, TEACH 
ERS’ INSITIIUTES, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 
ETC. 
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The best and cheapest line of stencils in the 
market. 500 entirely new and elegant desig ns. 


STANDARD 
BLACKBOARD STENCILS. 


One sample map 24x36 in., and one figure design 
17x22 in.. with conaplete catalogue, directions for 
using, etc., sent postpaid for 10 cent stamp if you 
mention this paper. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


E.L. KELLOCC &CO,, 


NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 
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WALKIN 


They have walked a mile—out shopping — 
tiresome work — One must dress for shopping 
to be easy at it — One is fresh, the other tired — 
both have walked and been crowded alike — One 
wears the corset, the other the Equipoise Waist, 


that fashionable’ corset substitute — As comfort- 
able to the tired as to the rested — Comfortable 
everywhere — Outwears a couple of corsets — 
As graceful, as fashionable — Send us your ad- 
dress, that you may know all about it and where 
to buy it — ‘George Frost Co., Boston, Mass. 


-e tf €¢” CG es rn 


A Skin of Beauty 1s a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, : MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 


‘as te 




























oreenien, Moth-Patch- 

Rash and 
Skin diseases, 
and every blem- 


AS WELL AS 
BEAUTIFIES 
THE SKIN. 
No other cos- 

metic will do. 


PURITIES 


the test of # 
years—no other 
has—and is 80 
harmless we test 
it to be sure it is 
properly made. 
Accept no coun- 
terfeit of similar 
name. he dis 
lw uished Dr. L. 
yer, said toa 
\ indy of the haut- 
” ton (a patient): | 
‘As you ladies will use them, Irecommend *‘ Gouraud’s | 
Cream’ as the least harmless of ali skin preparations.” 
One bottle will last six months using it every day. 
Also Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without 


in ay to the skin 
T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 87 Great Jones St., N. Y. | 
For sale by all Ga and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the ne anada and Syeee- 3 
Also found in at R acy’s, Stern’s, 
Ehrich’s, Ridley’s, Stank other Fancy Goods alers. 
ware of Base imitations. $1. 000 Reward for | 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


INVALUABLE LITTLE BOOKS ON’ 
EDUCATION. 


A new series of shortessays of lasting 
value on live educational subjects. 


No. 1d . G. Fitch's ‘‘ Art of 
No. 2. J. G. Fitch’s ‘‘ Art o 
tion” 
No. 3. Arthur Sidgwick’s 
School.” 
No.4. Char'otte M. 
Work in School.” 
No. 5. J. G, Fitch’s “ Improvement in the Art | 
of Teaching.” Adso a Course of Study for | 
Teachers’ grsining Classes 
No. 6. J. H. Gladstone's ‘‘ Object Teaching,” 
No. 7. Huntington's ‘‘ Unconscious Tuition.” 
No. 8, Hughes’ How to Keep Order.” 
No. 9. Quick’s ‘‘ How to Train the Memory.” 
No. 19. Hoffmann’s ‘‘ Kindergarten Gifts.” 
No. 11. Butler's “Argument for Manual 
Trainin 
No. 12. Gro 








uestioning.” 
Securing Atten- 


“On Stimulus in 


Yonge’s 


's ‘*School Hygiene.” 










citation.” 

No. 14. Carter's ‘‘ Artificial 
school.” 

No. 15. Kellogg's Pestalozzi. 


2” These little books contain from 35 to 0 pp. 
each, neatly bound in tasteful pa 
15 cents each ; to teachers, postpaid, 13 cents. En- 
tire set (cut this out and sena with order only) $1.59. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
NEW YORK. CILICAGO. 
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Stupidity in 





Removes Tan, Pimples, | 


“Practical | 


No. 13. Me™ urry's “How to Conduct the Re- 


r cover. Price 


If you want a good position as teacher, 
send stamp for application form to H. P. 
| French, manager of the Albany Teachers’ 
Agency, 24 State street, Albany, New York. 
Do not think that because it is in the middle 
of the school year no positions are being | 
filled. There are plenty of applications for 
teachers, even at this season. 
e 
| The Health Food Co. offer Gluten Sup- 
positories as a remedy for constipation and 
piles. There are no laxatives in them to 
destroy the stomach, but they strengthen, 
up-build, and afford local nutrition. They 
are sold by all druggists, or, may be had of 
the Health Food Co ,61 Fifth avenue, New 
York; 199 Tremont street, Boston; 632 
Arch street, Philadelphia; 1601 Wabash 
| avenue, Chicago. 


DRESSING 


on your 


BOOTS & SHOES. 
y 


e 
Ladies who have worn the Equipoise 
Waist say that it is much more comfortable | 
than the ordinary corset, and that it is as| 
graceful as it is fashionable. Send your ad-| 
| dress to George Frost Co., Boston, Mass., | 
|that you may know all about this popular | 


_ article of apparel and where to buy it. | SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


| ; Arithmetic Cards. 


“ Everything for the school-room,” is the 
motto of the United States School Furniture | 








Company, 74 Fifth avenue, New York, and | | GREATEST | For giving | TESTED 
307-309 Wabash avenue, Chicago. They | LABOR | any amount FOUR 

have blackboards, crayons, erasers, globes,| SAVING | of practice i In | YEARS 

maps, charts, etc. The firm is a very reli-| DEVICE j{ arithmetic ‘ 

able one and the best goods are given at | From the lowest grade of primary add tion, through 


moderate prices. | farctions, percentage to advance measurements. 
| sets of 60 cards each, every one different. 
cents net per set, postpaid. Complete sets of 32 in 


| handsome wooden box. Price on application, 


| E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 


32 
e Price, 50 

Of course, you have heard of Gillott’s 
steel pens, which have held the field suc- 
| cessfully for fifty years. ‘They took gold 
medals at the Paris expositions of 1878 and 
| 1889. tag celebrated numbers, 303, 404, 
|604 E. F., 351, 601 E. F., 170, and other | 
1 | styles a be had of all dealers throughout | 
the world. Writeto Joseph Gillott & Sons, 
gt John street, New York. 


During the Teething Period. 


ona WINSLOWs’s SOOTIIING SYRUP has been used for over 
IFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
t HILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC- 
CESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WLND COLIC, and is the 
best remedy for DIAKRHGA. Sold b Druggists in 
every part of the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Gyrap. ” and take no other kind. 
| Twenty-five cents a bott 





CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Piates, 


The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the most accurate 
| adjustment with perfect mechanica) construction to 
insure an artistic success and permanency. 

Having every facility for this class o work, I can 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with first- 
class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1868. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 28d St, KY. 


BARRY'S TRIGOPHEROUS 
HAIR» SKIN. 


An elegant dressing, Prevents 
baldness, gray hair. and dandruff. 
Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
Cures eruptons and diseases of the 

skin. Heals cuts, burns, braisesand 

sprains, All saan or by mail 50 cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 
Remedy Free. INSTANT RELIEF, Fina: 
curein l0days. Never returns; no purge; 
no salve; no suppository. A victim tried 
in vain every remdy has discovered a 


—_ cure, which he wil Tmail free to his fellow suf- 
ferers. Address J. H. REEVES, Box 8290, New York City,N. ¥, 









id 
IMPORTANT. 


| When visiting New York City, save Baggage, Ex- 
ress and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand 
| nion Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 


pats 






mt ry |, Furnished Rooms at $1: and up- 
per day. european plan. 

Modern S Conventeness. 
Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than any other first-class hotel in the city. Ford, 


Garrison & Co., Proprietors. 


WATCHES FREE sro 20xs, 


WITH ORDERS OF Si2. S15. $20. and $25. 


RETR 7° LADIES. 





Elevators and all 
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CREATEST OFFER 


Now’s your time to get orders for our celebrated Teas, Coffees 
and Baking Powder, and secure a beautiful Gold Band or Moss Rose 


FINE TEA China Tea Set. Dinner Set, Gold Band Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, 
by an or express, Brass p, Castor or Webster's International Dictionary. 
on receipt of If you enjoy a cup of Delicious Tea, send in your orders, 


BEAUTIFUL PREMIU EN pas 
with $5 orders and upwards. ary bargains 


| 
| 
| 
| 





$2. oo 
ever Cine during the next 30 days, China Tea Sets and we —_ 
in 10, $15 & $20 orders, to introduce our excellentNew Crop 
COM PANY} for selling PURE GOODS only. Postage stamps taken in 
payment. A Handsome Paneltoall, Forfull particulars, send to 


THIRTY YEARS’ NATIONAL REPUTATION 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, @. 0. Box 289,)31 and 33 VESEY ST., NEW YORE. 
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‘Two New Science 





The Study of Animal Life. — By j. Agruur 
THomson, M.A., F.R.S.E., University of Edin- 
burgh. 12mo, illustrated, $1.50 net. 

An original and comprehensive account of all animal life, save 
man, on the globe, and is happily divided into four parts, dealing 
respectively with the everyday life of animals, the powers of life 


possessed by them, the forms of animal life, and, finally its evolu- 
tion, 


iography. 








Manuals. 


The Realm of Nature: An Outline of Phys. 


By HucH Rosert Mitt, D.Sc., Edin- 
burgh ; Fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh ; 
Oxford Universit 
colored Maps, 68 
12mo, $1.50 net. 

A Text-Book for Normal Schools and Academies. 


Extension Lecturer. 


With 19 
illustrations, and 


an Index. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, Importers, and Booksellers, 
743 and 745 Broadway, NEW YORK. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


Stories for Children, 


By LUCRETIA P. HALE. 


This is for supplementary reading in the third, fourth, or fifth grades 
according to the advancement of the pupil. Lessons in morals and 
manners are deduced from stories about “ the three kindoms ” in a pleas- 
ing way. Single copies by mail 40 cents, It is bound in cloth and con- 
tains 216 pages. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 
New York : 67 Fifth Ave. Boston: 202 Devonshire St. Chicago: 106 Wabash Ave. 


RANG'S STANDARD COLORED PAPERS. 


These papers are designed for the purpose of carrying out in public schools the elementary 
features of the Prang Course of Instruction in Color. 

he Standards of Color presented are reliable for educational purposes, having been adopted 
after long study of the theory. and wide experience in the actual use ot Color, as well as after con- 
ference with ieading artists and colorists in this country and abroad. 

Each Normal Color is supplemented, on the one side by two tints making a gradual approach 
toward the light, and on the other side by two shades approaching the dark, thus producing a scale 
of five tones for each color. Each Normal, Tint, and Shade has been considered, not merely in itself, 
but also in its relations to the monochrome scale of which it is a part, and to the corresponding 
scales of other Colors. 

These papers are cut in various shapes and sizes, and put up in packages ready for school use. 


SPECIAL SAMPLE PACKACE, ASSORTED, {0 CENTS. 
For further particulars, address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
646 Washington St., BOSTON. 43-47 East Tenth St... NEW YORE 
151 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE POLITICAL 
HISTORY OF EUROPE. 


By Ernest Lavisse, Professor at the Sorbonne. Translated, with the Author's sanction, 
by CHARLES Gross, Ph.D., Instructor in History, Harvard University. 12mo, 200 
pages. With Index, $1.25. 


‘*The work is full of value for the more advanced student, and is suggestive to the teacher. M. 
Lavisse is master of the art of condensation. His work is a rapidly unfolding succession of bird’s eye 
views of European history, in which the specific event is left in darkness, while the broad, general outline 
is made luminous. . . . The translation seems to be admirably done.”’ Scvoot anp COLLEGE, Boston, 








} 
Messrs. Loncmans & Co, wil/ bz happy to send their classified catalogue of 
School and College Text Books to any address upon request. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 15 East 16th St., New York. 
SILVER. BURDETT & COMPANY, 


6 HANCOCK AV., BOSTON. 


Publish the Normal Course in Reading, prepared by Miss Emma J, Topp, Train- 
ing Teache1, Aurora, Ill., and Supt. W. B. Powre.t, A.M., Washington, D. C, This is 
the most sensible, progres-ive, and satisfactory series of Readers and Charts now before 
the public. (G3™ Send for terms for introduction, 


KINDERGARTE 











J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


3 Ea8t 14TH STREET, 
New York. 


AND SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES. 





ZSACSAESIC SA ACA 
COR 





CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 
Late Sower, Potts & Co. PHILADELPHIA 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks’ Normal Mathematical Course, 
1. Standard Arith. Coarse, in Four Books, 
2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books com. 

bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Piane and Solid Geometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Kevs to the above, 

Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust. 

Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


Do You Want a School? 


There is located in the supurbs of San Diego, 
school buildings, costing $50,000, 16 acres of ground 
and 200 lots. It is the best location for a college or 
preparatory school in the Southwest. The buildi 
and realty can be purchased for $20.000, part cas, 
balance on long time. I desire several practi 
educators to join me in securing the property. 

Address, 


HARR WAGNER, Suft. Schools, 
San Diego, CALIFORNIA 


@ lags. 


If there is a School 
House in the~-United 
States. that does not 
own an American Flag, 
let the teacher write 
immediately to 

G. W. Simmons & Co., 
Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. 




















J. M. OLCOTT, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps, 


and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th St.. New York. 


[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING GD, 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East 10th St.,. NEW YORE. 


Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited. 
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EADERS will confer a favor by met 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 
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